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ON THE APPLICATIONS OF SCIENCE 
TO THE FINE AND USEFUL ARTS. 





THE CHEMISTRY OF POTTERY—CLAY. 


, ZN some previous articles 
(Art-Journal, vol. XL, 
p. 17, &c.) on “ Artificial 
Stone—Statuary— Por- 
celain, &c.,” this subject 
has already received 
some, but very partial, 
attention. The interest 
of it is, however, so 
great that it is thought 
desirable to enter more 
fully into the peculiarities of the chemical com- 
positions of the various kinds of fictile manufac- 
ture, which have obtained any degree of celebrity, 
and to give a popular view of the physical con- 
ditions under which combination is effected. 

All varieties of earthenware and porcelain are 
formed with clay for a base ; and as this natural 
production varies greatly with the localities in 
which it is found, so, necessarily, the proportions 
in which it is combined, with flint and the other 
materials employed, are only determinable by 
experiment, and even then the resulting ware 
differs according to the chemical and physical 
differences of the clay originally. 

Clay may, in all cases, be regarded as the depo- 
sitary matter, resulting from the decomposition 
of the primary feldspathic rocks by the action of 
atmospheric causes. In the greater number of 
cases the debris of the rocks have been removed 
by the influences of flowing water to a consider- 
able distance ; and, in many instances, it is not 
possible, with any degree of certainty, to ascertain 
the locality from which the clays have been 
derived. Since most of the clay deposits are 
composed of ee powdered matter, capable of 
remaining suspended in water for a long period ; 
it necessarily follows, that beds of coarse material 
are first deposited, and that, eventually, only 
the most attenuated argillaceous particles remain 
to be precipitated slowly in some situation where 
the waters are at rest or moving with comparative 
slowness. All varieties of Porcelain clay or 
Kaolin, (a corruption of the Chinese Kauling, 
meaning High-ridge, the name of a hill where 
this material is obtained,) are produced by the 
disintegrating power of atmospheric air and 
moisture, aided by alternations of temperature, 
upon rocks, holding in their composition crystals 
of the Feldspathic class, such as Granite, Gneiss, 
Sienite and the Porphyries. 

The Chinese and Japanese kaolins are whiter 
and more unctuous to the touch than those of 
Europe ; the principal deposits of which are 
found in Saxony; in France, at St. Yrieux-la- 
Perche, near Limoges; and in Cornwall; in 
America it is found in the neighbourhood of 
Wilmington, Delaware. The varieties of feld- 
spar (a name derived from the German /feld, 
meaning field) are silicates of alumina, with 
either potash, soda, lime or magnesia; and from the 
peculiarity of its composition it is more liable to 
decomposition than are the other constituents 
of the rocks to which it belongs. 

The extensive China-clay works of Cornwall 
are best described in the official Reports, by Sir 
Henry de la Beche, on the Geology of Cornwall 
and Devon, and from that work we extract the 








following important particulars of the modes of 
occurrence and the processes to which it is 
subjected to fit it for the use of the potter. 

“In a district of decom granite, such as 
much of the eastern of the St, Austel mass, 
those places are selected in which the rock 
contains as little matter, except that formed 
from the decomposition of the feldspar, as possible, 
and where water can be turned on conveniently. 
The decomposed rock, usually containing much 
quartz, is exposed on an inclined plane to a fall 
of a few feet of water which washes it down to a 
trench, whence it is conducted to catch-pits. 
The quartz, and other impure particles are, in a 
great measure, retained in the first catch-pit ; 
but there is, generally, a second or even a 
third pit in which the grosser portions are 
collected, before the water charged with the 
finer particles of the clay is allowed to come 
to rest in the larger tanks or ponds. There 
the China-clay sediment is allowed to settle, 
the supernatant waters being withdrawn as 
it becomes clear, by means of pluj-holes in 
the side of the tank. By repeating this process 
the tanks become sufficiently full of clay to be 
drained of all the water, and the clay is allowed 
to dry so much as to be cut into cubical or 

rismatic masses of about nine inches or one 
‘oot sides, which are carried to a roofed building, 
through which air can freely pass, and where 
the cubical or prismatic lumps are so arranged 
as to be dried completely for the market. When 
considered chor dry, the outsides of the 
lumps are carefully scraped and exported to the 
potteries, either in bulk or in casks as may be 
upon.” 

Attention appears to have been called to this 
artificially prepared China-clay by Mr.Cookworthy 
of Plymouth, who is stated to have made some 
experiments with China-stone from Breague, in 
Cornwall, between the years 1758 and 1778, and 
to have established porcelain-works—the first 
that ever existed in England—in the com- 
mencement at Plymouth, and afterwards at 
Bristol. 

Natural China-clay beds are also found in the 
deposit upon the chalk at Bovey-Tracey, of 
which large quantities are shipped at Teignmouth 
for the Potteries. In this locality, that has been 
done naturally which is now effected by artifi- 
cial means at the Cornish clay-works ; the decom- 
posed granite from Dartmoor having been washed 
down into a lake or estuary, so that while the 
grosser particles were first lodged at its higher 
end, nearest the granite, the fine sediment was 
accumulated at the lower parts. It is raised by 
sinking a pit—cutting out the clay in cubical 
lumps, weighing about thirty pounds each, which 
are properly dried in the clay cellars. 

We have already given the compositions of 
the Cornish China-clay, but we repeat an analysis 
of the clay of another district in the following 
table, to compare it with similar clays from 
various parts of the Continent. 
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Cornwall...) 19°6 veo | 1 3 | 246 874 
St. Yrieux | 97 1°33 | 1098 | 31°08 | 3465 | 121 
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The above anal which are selected from 
many others le by Alexander Brongniart, 
Berthier, Malaguti, and the author, fairly repre- 
sent the peculiarities of the various porcelain- 
clays. The last three columns in the above 
table represent the plastic constituents of the 
clay. In examining a porcelain earth it is first 
important to remove the soluble silica or flint, 
which is done by boiling it for from one to two 
minutes in a solution of caustic potash. After 
this it is boiled in sulphuric acid, which sepa- 


rates the alumina, forming sulphate of alumina— 
aluma—and then with » which dissolves 
the silica which has been left by the acid in a 
readily soluble state. 

To obtain alumina in a state of purity, the 
best mode of proceeding is to add carbonate of 
— to a solution of alum ; a bulky precipitate 

ls, which is to be washed on a filter with dis- 
tilled water, and dried. We thus procure a bulky 
gummy mass, which is a hydrate of alumina, 
still containing some water, which can only be 
entirely expelled by a white heat. 

Alumina, the pure earthy base of alum, the 
plastic constituent of clay, is, when dried at 
moderate temperatures, quite white, and dissolves 
weed in acids and caustic alkalies ; but if heated 
highly it is dissolved with much difficulty. 
Alumina has a peculiar property of absorbing 
and retaining moisture, in consequence of which 
it produces a very peculiar sensation when it.is 
applied to the tongue. The quality of soils in 
regard to their retention of moisture depends 
upon the quantity of alumina they contain ; and 
probably to this substance must be referred 
the property of soils to purify water percolating 
through them. Much nonsense has been talked 
and written about the drainage of cultivated 
lands into the river, being one source from which 
the waters of the Thames received alarge amount 
of contamination, No such evil exists ; all the 
saline matters and organic substances existing in 
any water, are very rapidly separated by filtration 
through the soil, from which the water flows off 
in comparative purity. 

The physical properties of clay are that it is 
very plastic, and hence admits of being moulded 
into any form, and that on the application of heat 
it exhibits some peculiar phenomena. On drying 
at a temperature far below redness it collapses ; 
water is driven off and its particles are brought 
closer together, a much denser mass being ob- 
tained. In this state it may be cut with a knife, and 
by water may be again brought back to its plastic 
state. If we expose clay to the most intense 
heat of our furnaces it will not fuse, its particles 
however cohere most strongly together, and the 
mass is hard and sonorous ; and although it is 
still porous enough to absorb a large quantity of 
water, it cannot be again rendered plastic. This 
does not arise from the circumstance thut the 
intersticial spaces between the atoms of alumina 
are reduced in size, but from a physical change 
having taken place in the alumina itself. Lau- 
rent has proved by experiment that a mass of a 
given size of clay, which by being heated to 300° 
of the centigrade scale, had a density equal to 
40°61, became at a cherry red heat 42°17; but the 
heat being increased to a lively red, its density 
was only 41°24; at a low white heat 39°05; and 
at an intense white heat only 38°74. Thus we 
learn that water is expelled and the particles 
brought closer together a to that tempera- 
ture indicated by cherry redness ; but that after 
that point the particles are themselves enlarged, 
and consequently occupying more space, account 
for the diminishing density. 

We must now enumerate the varieties of clay 
which are employed :— 

Ordinary potter's clay is only used for com- 
mon earthenware, as it is always red or yellow 
after burning. This arises from its containing, 
in varying proportions, oxide of iron. Its com- 

ition is usually—Silica 60, Alumina 30, Iron 
, and Lime 2. The red or brown olay of the 
neighbourhood of Glasgow, which is employed 
only for the common black ware and flower-pota, 
contains in addition to the above ingredients 
about six per cent. of magnesia. The ware 
manufactured from this clay will not endure 
any high degree of heat without undergoing 
fusion. A peculiar clay called blue clay which is 
of a greyish colour is much used, because, whe- 
ther in flint ware or porcelain, its bisewit burns 
beautifully white; it is not liable to crack in 
the fire or in cooking; its chemical composition 
is, Silica 46, Alumina 38, Oxide of Iron 1, Lime 
1, and water in combination. There is also a 
black clay sometimes employed, — 
much carbonaceous matter, which is burnt 
during the — of the biscuit, and the clay is 
left of a bewuti whiteness. Cracking clay was 
used by the W but from the 
liarity to which it owes its name, it could only be 
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ture, hardness, sonorousness, and transparency 
or opacity of the resulting ware. 
Porcelain, by which is desi a dense body 


tower, near Nankin, was 
built a.p. 1277, but as early as 163 B.c. it is stated 
that lain was common in China. Marco Polo, 


the thirteenth century, and he describes with 
much accuracy the mode then, as now, employed 
by the Chinese in the preparation of their clays. 
“ They collect,” he says, “a certain kind of earth, 
as it were from a mine, and, laying it in a great 
heap, suffer it to be exposed to the wind, rain, 
and sun, for thirty or forty years, during which 
time it is never di By this means it 
becomes refined and fit for being wrought into 
the vessels above mentioned. Such colours as 


F 


may be thought r are then laid on, and the 
ware is afterwards ed in ovens or furnaces. 
These therefore, who cause the earth to 


be dug, collect it for their children or grand- 
children.” 

Mr. Marryat, in his “History of Pottery and 
Porcelain,” gives an interesting account of the 
Chinese manufacture at various periods. The 
following anecdote is amusing :—‘“ Every trade 
in China has ite liar Deity or Idol. Pousa 
is the Idol worshipped to this day by the frater- 
nity of porcelain-makers. An Emperor once 

that some porcelain, after a certain 
pa. should be executed for him ; the manu- 
rers represented to the mandarin charged 
with this commission, that the execution of the 
order was impracticable; the only result was, 
that the Emperor ordered the performance of 
the task the more strenyously, and gave the 
strictest orders for its completion. The manu- 
facturers once more exerted all their energies, 
but again their attempts failed. The mandarin 
tried by means of the bastinado to excite them 
to new exertions. The workmen were in despair, 
and one of them, named Pousa, to escape further 
ill usage, sprang into the glowing furnace, and 
was immediately consumed in the flames. When 
the | was over, the porcelain was found 
perfect and beautiful, just what the Emperor 
desired, and Pousa the martyr received divine 
honours. The little corpulent figures, so common 
in collections, and which the French call magots, 
are images of this divinity.” 

Notwithstanding the high antiquity of the 
Chinese porcelain, the porcelain and stone-ware 
of Japan is of a finer character, owing no doubt 
to the less stringent laws of the Japanese, by 
which they were allowed to introduce improve- 
ments, that were forbidden by the laws of the 
Celestial Empire. In Japan they manufacture a 
white porcelain of great delicacy of colour, and 
their red stone ware is of beautiful body; this 
evidently arises from the circumstance of their 
possessing clays which are either paturally 
superior to the kaolin of the Chinese, or that 
they are more minutely comminuted in the 
process of man The Portuguese mis- 
sionaries appear to have introduced many 
novelties into the manufactures of Japanese 
even They not only taught the natives 

methods of mixing their clays, but they 

also introduced the art of printing on china, 

with which the Japanese were not previously 
uainted. 

n connexion with this subject, and illustrating 
ee nn anne 
in the we have much pleasure in being 
permitted to give some exact information of the 
extraordinary discoveries lately made, by Mr. 
aa Loftus, at Warka, in Mesopota- 
mia 


ae AS Ee | 


enetian traveller, penetrated into China in | 





COFFINS OF BAKED CLAY OF THE CHALDEANS, 


This gentleman, who is attached to the survey- 
ing of Colonel Williams, appointed to 
the question of the boundary line between 

and Persia, writes thus :-— 

“ Warka is, no doubt, the Erech of Scripture, 
the second city of Nimrod, and it is the Orchoe 
of the Chaldees. The remains of two massive 
temples still raise their heads eighty feet above 
the plain, The bricks of which they are com- 

are all marked with a single cuneiform 
stamp. Another lofty structure of sun-dried 
brickwork occupies the centre of the ruins, 
which are surrounded by a wall, five miles and 
a half in circumference; traces of man’s handi- 
work are, however, to be seen for a distance of 
fifteen miles in ci ce. But the mounds 
within the walls afford subjects of high interest 
to the historian and antiquarian ; they are filled, 


| nay, I may say, they are literally composed of 
co 


s, piled upon each other to the height of 
forty-five feet. It has, evidently, been the great 
burial-place of rations of Chaldeans, as 
Meshad Ali and Kerbella, at the present day, 
are of the Persians. The coffins are very strange 
affairs ; they are in general form like a slipper- 
bath, but more depressed and symmetrical, 
with a large oval aperture to admit the body, 
which is closed with a lid of earthenware. The 
coffins themselves are also of baked clay, covered 
with green glaze and embossed with figures of 
warriors with strange and enormous coiffures, 

in a short tunic and long under-gar- 
ments, a sword by the side, the arms resting on 
the hips, the legs apart. Great quantities of 
pottery and also clay figures, some most delicately 
modelled, are found around them; and orna- 
ments of gold, silver, iron, copper, glass, &c., 
within. I obtained many specimens of cun 
ne and from their very simple and 
straightlined character I believe they will 
rove of very early date, They are very distinct 
rom the Persian style. Forty small inscribed 
tablets of clay are among the number of articles 
of this description: an inscription in relief is 
quite a new feature too, in bricks from this 
country, though common in Egypt. Some 
intercourse has evidently existed between the 
Chaldeans and Egyptians; for I obtained a 
small Scarabeus—many Egyptian forms of 
pottery, and an ivory much defaced. One of the 
most interesting of these apparently Egyptian 
derivatives, is a carving on a broken shell; it 
represents two horses in the act of drawing a 
chariot, and much resembles some of the 
Nineveh sculptures; the lotus bud and flower 
are introduced into every available space; on 
the reverse side is a basket filled with the same 
flowers.” 

Mr. Kennett Loftus is the first European who 
has visited these ancient ruins of Mesopotamia, 
and he is now visiting Lusw-Diz in the heart of 
the Persian mountains, and Susan (according to 
Major Rawlinson, “ the palace ” of Scripture), so 
that we may ex many important discoveries 
from this interesting locality, Mr. Loftus havin 
already given such striking evidence of his oul 
and industry. 

The coffins of earthenware are exceedingly 
curious, as giving evidence of a somewhat novel 
application of the plastic manufacture among the 
ancients of — ae and certainly they are the 
mae coe es of any manufacture o tte 
with which = have vs made pommel -y The 
go of a laze shows that they must 

ave been submitted to the action of a high 
temperature, and thus they prove a much more 
advanced knowledge of the art than any of those 
sun-dried urns and vases which have been found 
in other districts in the East and in Central 
America. 

In a future paper the porrnd constitutions of 
the Lg my varieties of pottery and porcelain 
which have been manufactured in Europe, will 
be entered upon; and we shall endeavour to 
explain all those chemica] and physical condi- 
tions which go to the production of earthenware 
and porcelain, and i ly to examine the 
correctness, and the definitions “hard” and 
“soft” paste, as these terms are usually em- 


ployed. 
Rosert Hunt. 





ELECTROTYPING 
APPLIED TO ART-MANUFACTURES. 





RULERS AND BOX-LIDS ADORNED BY BAS-RELIEFS EXECUTED 
ON GALVANOPLASTIC BRONZE-WORK. 


Ir necessity may be called the mother of great 
inventions, chance has been often that of useful 
and pleasing discoveries. This is especially the 
case Fat the Fine Arts, howe 2 the adaptation of 
poe creations to ev wants is a 

tion of vital im _ The skilful io 
ment of artistical compositions in strict reference 
to the necessities of common-life is the very soul 
of Art-manufacture ; and to this particular talent 
not wy Bay = Art, but even the industry 
arising from refined taste, was indebted in the 
middle ages for its prosperous increase, and the 
wide-spread sway which it exercised over a large 
portion of Europe. Whole manufacturing towns 
owe their renown and even their wealth to tra- 
ditional methods of Art-manufacture, enabling 
them to keep pace with the rapid development 
of foreign industry; and did not the French 
excel so much in this particular branch of human 
knowledge, their ind would have suffered 
much more from English and German rivalry 
than it has already done. 

As English Art-manufacture has been obliged 
to follow of necessity the capricious variations of 
French fashion, the consequence is, that, at length, 
some departments of it have chosen to rid them- 
selves entirely of all elements of Art, and dedi- 
cate themselves to an exclusive utility, An 
eminently sober character has been the result 
of such a decision. To escape from bad taste 
or a thoughtless and servile imitation of foreign 
customs, all ornamental aim has been in modern 
times driven out from the system of our daily 
life, and we are banished into the desert of that 
sterile monotony, now exercising a crushing 
sway over so grand, immense, and wealthy a 
metropolis as London. The time seems now 
to be past when such an exclusively practical 
direction can longer prevail, and the conviction 
gains ground that the spiritual pleasures afforded 
by Fine Art have a higher aim than that of an 
evanescent and frivolous luxury. If we go back 
to the history of civilisation, we are soon con- 
vinced that nations can as little dispense with 
the excitement innocently furnished to them by 
the pleasures of Art, as individuals can forego 
the delicacies which are pleasing to the palate, 
although the latter neither produce strength nor 
afford nourishment, as is proved to us by modern 
chemistry. Public education has therefore a 
sacred duty to perform in improving this inborn 
tendency of human nature, and preventing it 
from falling into degeneracy, an evil that inevi- 
tably follows any relaxation of fostering care. It 
is a general law of nature, that nothing which 
the world produces can be saved from decay 
and destruction except by diligent culture. This 
law is not more applicable to the natural world 
than to the realm of Art, where a wise and 
careful superintendence is requisite to guard 
against every lowering effect or deteriorating 
influence. 

It was to one of these happy combinations of 
which we spoke in the beginning of this article, 
that the fancy of man is indebted for the decora- 
tion of that part of a Greek column, representing 
its supporting power. Callimachus is said to 
have seen, accidentally, a basket placed in 4 
burial-ground, which was surrounded and almost 
hidden in so poetical a manner by the leaves of 
the acanthus, that he was struck by the charm 
conferred upon an ordi object, reminding 
him, by a natural associatio m of ideas, of the 
basket-shaped capital surmounting the top of a 
column. e idea suggested by chance was 
soon put into practice, and the Greek temple, so 
rich and splendid in itself, received from it an 
increase of beauty acting most powerfully upon 
our imagination. This example shows us, in & 
very instructive manner, how ornamental Art is 
e led to lend a charm even to those parts of a 
building which are already distinguished by 
refined proportions and tasteful adaptation ; and 
the Art-manufacturer will find that, wherever he 
has been unusually successful in turning to 
account objects of common use, he has 
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ceeded, perhaps unconsciously, on a similar | reduced to a few motives, by which these pacedine siiiaie, meninding wef in Oke | 
principle. es ful are either put in action or wi wn niente i south, 

By this preface we think it right te introduce | from it. Each group follows strikes us by its {olde ry y bt _~ 

to the world of fashion a small frieze represent- | novelty. We pass through the whole series with | intend 
ing a series of winged children busied with the | ever renewed and still increasing pleasure, and 


















delightful toils of rural life, which has been | are at last tem again to them in review, | a more tulant 
ciahed hate toy ehanen than tay citeieal tm | Scented iy tes Maid pany of cnsh engl | Sieoait Seen a teas potclent bey throws 
tention as the ornament of a ruler. The | combinations. the grass, seizing it by the horns. Another 
uncommon success obtained by this adaptation Thoroughly to understand and to appreciate a | runs away with a vase, which he embraces 
of a fine design must strike us with rise that | design, we must analyse it as scholars are aecus- | with both arms, while a floating drapery indi- 
rulers have not been, in former times, rated | tomed to do a poetical composition, measuring | cates the rapidity of his ve Reowy of He 
with similar charming subjects, which tell us | every line and rendering account of every turn | looks backward, and is, by this slight motive 
long and amusing stories without interrupting | of the sentences. Artists who are constantly strictly connected with the former group, thus 
the course of our wandering thoughts, present- | reading pages written in this figurative language terminating the first half of the ’ Now 
ing to the eye longing for rest, a tranquil point | are in the habit of doing so almost unconsciously, begins a general movement. One of the boys is 
of attraction, till our ideas return again to the | whilst the public at large, being generally satis- running after a goat with hasty steps, while his 
writing-desk before us. The cause is probably | fied with a vague idea signifying nothing, main- companion with a milk-pail has overtaken the 
| to be found in the want of means to reproduce | tain that matters of taste are not subject to the peevish animal, who seems to yield unwilling! 
so fine a design in a manner as perfect as inex- | laws of reason. This is, however, a great mis- | the precious liquid. Another pair of boys & 
pensive. Electrotyping affords both, and enables | take, which has not a little contributed todegrade moving on, the one loaded with two full vessels, 
the Art-manufacturer to enliven not only the | the study of msthetics. We shall therefore _ while the other carries an empty one, poin 
| surface of such a ruler, but of ev similar | endeavour to take an opposite direction, and to | out to those who follow him something thal 
object, in the most suitable and delightful manner, | examine such designs with the intention of | may regulate their conduct. The goat, which 
This graceful composition has been the | discovering a sound reason for every part of the | is now milked by a kneeling boy, seems to be 
favourite of persons of refined taste long before | artistical arrangement, and, if our readers have | likewise of an impatient temper, ‘but is tamed 
it ey be be ——, a one day, a process | patience to follow us, the result will certainly | by gentle treatment, the companion of the 
wou inven e i presen 
afford us reproductions of . . \ , - reer some Neltets food. 
such a work of Art, once as Another boy comes up in 
solid and of equal excellence haste to lift a large vase 
with the original. In former standing on the ground, 
times people were satisfied and the efforts made by 
olen aay Sannin full contents, The Inst boy, 
’ , conten A 
| merely the general idea of who stands turned in - 
the design ; and a few per- opposite direction, stretch- 
sons, only, thought it worth ing out his hand, and thus 
whileto have them chiselled, opening a new series of 
the workmanship being so figures, would, by this ges- 
exceedingly expensive, and ture alone, be unable to 
—— _—_ 80 in be render oe A. mo- 
| he refin eauties of the tive inte’ b artist, 
original. Now reproduc- who venting stopping 
a at —— —_ allows his _— 
on an imagine what ease. 
thus so lovely a work of Winged wwe dy com- 
—— ig the property . _— ete . , . y monly 7 Cupids © 
of the million. TRU ACE AAA Rae Sus as UT ye ; Amoretti, the attribute o 
Now, when we ask what ’ ae ar AP AST \ AAA ER DA, PE AEATNEA TAT AF 4 EF OPER GF Nas the wings got a vilege 
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is so attractive in this de- of the Love; e have, 
| sign, we are at first entirely at a loss for an | be to the advantage of both parties in coming to | however, intentionally abstained from this deno- 
| answer. Graceful as the composition is, it still | a mutual understanding, a thing of no small | mination,which so easily conveys a false idea of the 
presents nothing but one of these common- | importance in an affair of so much difficulty. subject into which they are introduced. Our artist 
place subjects seeming to convey no particular he first group we find to the left of the | might certainly as well have represented simple 
idea to our minds, and which are easily over- | spectator represents a winged boy kneeling down | children, did not the wide-spreading 
looked by those who wish that artistical repre- | to milk a goat. He appears to be in a perfect | which increase the bulk of these little beings 
sentations should be not only pleasing but also | solitude, although there is not the htest | without altering their character, afford him the 
| instructive. A heifer amongst five goats, all | indication of a locality. The cause of it is the | great advantage of filling up all the interstices 
surrounded by boys, who po se with them, | circumstance of the next group terminating | of the composition by this means, so that one 
seems to present no argument worthy of serious | completely in itself, the figures which compose figure is thus linked to the other with the 
| consideration. If we examine, however, the | it not being linked in any way either with the | utmost ease and propriety. Besides which, this 
artistical motives by which this cheerful com- | preceding or the following ones. Here a boy | symbolical addition heightens the expression of 
pany is linked together, we soon perceive that | loaded with a heavy vase is kneeling on a \ every individual figure, and to j of the 
| the composition is full of poetry, and that here | to relieve himself from his burden. His com- | powerful effect attained by this artistical con- 
we find the contrary of that which so often occurs | panion, standing by, offers to aid him in the | trivance, we have only to look at the little boy 
in historical compositions, announcing them- | task. While this subject shows us a fellowship | who is leaning on the back of the goat nearest 
selves rich in important ideas, whilst in reality | of labour, the next places before us the feeling of | to the cow, whose wings are hidden by his own 
they afford us only common and every-day | mutual enjoyment. A boy resting from his toils | body and that of the animal, How small and i 
thoughts, masked outwardly with the attributes | receives from another who approaches him a | insignificant is his appearance ! Does he not 1] 
of a higher world of poetry. The most ordinary | cup of sweet liquid to uench his burning thirst, | seem to belong to quite another and almost | 
occupations of rural life are shown in a point | while a third at a little distance contemplates | inferior order of beings ! {| 


——— _ - _———— 
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| 
of view, lending to this humble stage of | the friendly group, leaning on the back of a| Having thus analysed this graceful eomposi | 
existence a charm of freedom and peaceful | patient goat; a graceful motive whieh is repeated | tion, which is charming and attractive in pro- 
harmony which is enchanting. Seventeen chil- | in a more striking manner in the arrangement | portion to its freedom from we seo 
dren present themselves in as many different | of the succeeding segne, where another boy, that ite merits assert their full value only when 
situations, although this whole variety may be | supporting himself against a cow, stands likewise | we apply to the composition the method of 
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testing it shown in the above exposition. 
Without this anal the aspect of 
the whole, al delightful and ettrastive, is 
rather dazzling to the eyes, than capable of 
affording réal nourishment and ultimate satis- 
faction to the ~ x . me 
ro which subject is myt' 
from a frieze of Greek workmanship, 


< 
ze 
H 
cf 
el 


has been likewise adapted to a ruler (N 

Se Dearie sf Rin is, Menez Eitingien ino 
engraved the divisions of an English foot, so that 
this useful instrument unites in itself the three 
qualities of foot-rule, ruler, and work of fine 
art. aoe Tage, Ageseanie Se. ue Sod menenan 
procession of Neptune and Amphitrite, w 
seated on a chariot are drawn by a pair of 
Tritons playing the lyre and flute. Doris, the 
mother of the veiled bride, meets the wedded 
pair on the back of a sea-horge with two torches, 


taken his seat on the winding tail of the hippo 
camp, draws after him a bitted sea-bull, on the 
back of which another of the daughters of 

is carrying a dressing-box, to be pre 
sented to the newly-wedded spouse of Neptune. 
On the other side of the composition a third 
Nereid reclining on the back of a sea-horse is 
offering a cup to make the libation, in con- 
formity with the prescriptive rite of the 
sacred ceremony. ven this hippocamp is 
led by a Cupid, while another winged boy 
Saute te ce ao th long winding 
fish's tail. 

These three surrounding groups form the 
principal elements of the design, belonging to 
the main action, But now the artist has added 
another episodical representation, which exhibits 
to us on the left the Goddess of Love riding on a 
sea goat, and giving her orders to two Cupids 

in the air, one of whom holds a burning 
torch, while the other is flying away with a fish 
in his hand, The latter may be considered as a 
love-gift intended to be presented to newly- 
affianced maidens, while Eros himself, riding on 
a — watches with peculiar satisfaction the 
wedded pair brought by him under the yoke of 
marriage. These three love-gods are the con- 
stant companions of Venus; and their names, 
Eros, Himeros, and Pothos, indicate the dif- 
ferent stadia that love is wont to go through 
in conformity with the fluctuating passions to 
which the human heart is subject. We see in 
this additional group the whole composition 
once more repeated in an inverse sense, as here 
is prepared what there appears accomplished ; 
Venus di of the love-gifts, while Doris and 
her ters are offering marriage-gifts cor- 
responding fi wegerg with the attributes of 
the busy b of Eros, who appears himself 
to be the prime mover of the whole story, while 
Himeros Gieaire) alludes to the fire of newly- 
awakened ion, and Pothos (the representa- 
tive of mature love) is only happy when he is 
allowed to gratify the wi of the beloved 


is beautiful design, which, as far as we 
know, has never before been published, and was 
therefore only known to those who had an oppor 
tunity of visiting the Glyptothek of Munich, is 
now brought before the eyes of the public in a 
manner not less satisfactory than pleasing. The 
most elaborate design would not be able to 
pew 7 = of the — charms and rich 
details of the original design as is afforded b 
this plastic reproduction. But while the pate 
a drawing might be condemned to remain 
idden for years beneath the dust of a gloomy 
a here this beautiful work of art appears 
again to new life, adorning and giving 
completeness to objects of daily utility. It is 
only in this manner that Art can regain the 
sway exercised by her in the classical epochs 
over the human mind, calli into existence 
ideas and diffusing around her charms which she 
alone, of all the various developments of the 


* Of the composition of this frieze little is known. It 
is said to be the work of an Italian artist of twenty years 
age, who went to America. 


human faculties, the power of bestow- 
ing upon — i 

Sculpture has in this respect prerogatives 
entirely denied to other branches of art and 
this must be ascribed to the circumstance of its 
productions being better able than others to 
associate and even to identify themselves with 
the objects of our common occupation. Colour 
and design cannot so easily develope the. same 
power when adapted to our furniture, unless we 
can make to them the sacrifice of considerable 
8 or incur on their account great expense. 

is can seldom be the case, and if the million 
are to enjoy the ge of art, the artist must.be 
content to adapt his powers to a lower scale of 
excellence, so as to bring them within the sphere 
of the numbers upon whom he has to act. Elec- 
trotyping, however, affords the means of effect- 
ing such an artistical communism, without 
degrading Art itself; nay, it enables the skilful 
artist to aim at a refinement of execution, which 
as yet has been attained in Art-manufactures 
only within very narrow limits. Sculptors have, 
however, been but little aware of the immense 
power thus placed within their reach by science, 
and ancient prejudices blind them to such a 
degree that they let slip the best opportunity of 
competing with those other branches of design, 
which for several centuries have availed them- 
selves, with astonishing success, of the multiply- 
ing processes obtai by various methods of 
printing. Of these sculpture makes advantage- 
ous use only in the reproduction of dies and 
coins. 

It will prove perhaps not less amusing than 

instructive to our readers to compare with the 
classical representation of the marriage-proces- 
sion of Neptune and Amphitrite, the modern 
design of a similar subject, translated into 
sculpture from a picture, and by this means 
adapted to the adornment of a box-cover. We 
see in this fine composition (of which Copolti, 
one of the first painters of the modern Roman 
school, is the Author,) Thetis carrying the arms 
of Achilles on the back of a dolphin, floating on 
the waves of the sea. Two Nereids, who sup- 
port her on each side, hold the veil, which 
swelling under the effect of a light breeze forms 
a kind of canopy over her head. She holds the 
helm on her knees ; and a spear and sword in 
each hand, while the sea-nymph on her right 
takes charge of the shield. This principal 
group, occupying the centre of the composition 
in a triumphant. and imposing manner, is pre- 
ceded and followed by various other episodical 
groups, where a character of mirthfal love 
orms a strong contrast with the more solemn 
aspect of the main figure. A Triton blowing his 
shell announces the approaching goddess. The 
love-stricken nymph, mounted on a capricious 
sea-horse, is aided by a Cupid, who holds one of 
the reins of her steed. On the opposite side a 
Nereid is gore embraced by a Triton, 
while another Triton, leaning on a dolphin, 
watches the happy pair with envious eyes. Two 
little Cupids riding on a dolphin form by their 
child-like innocence a lovely contrast to the coy 
Nereid and the enamoured Triton. 

This design, being taken from a painting, pre- 
sents of course a roe character. But as 
the modelling of the figures and the general 
outlines of the composition are of great purity 
and aim at a high degree of perfection, the whole 

nts, even as sculpture, a striking as 

© plastic of the reproduction deserves 
praise, and those who wish to acquire a more 
solid knowledge of form, which conveys to us in 
art the ideas awakened in poetry by words, may 
derive from the study of similar plastic transla- 
tion, the same advantage as painters themselves 
obtain by comparing with pictures the power of 
action granted to the sister art, and even by 
exercising themselves in modelling. This was. 
the — not only of Michel-Angelo, but even 
of Correggio, who by these auxiliary means 
attained the deep knowledge of that chiaroscuro 
which lends to his pictures so unrivalled a 
charm, and bestows upon them that magic 
power, which they exercise over the i i 
tion—a power that has been felt by all, even by 
those who knew not whence it came, from the 
period of their production until now. 

Emi Bravy. 








GRIEF. 


FROM THE BAS-RELIEF BY J. H. POLEY, A.R.A. 
_—_ 


MonvUMENTAL seulpture has given birth to some 
of the best productions in modern Art, especially 
among ourselves. Bacon, Banks, Flaxman, Chan- 
trey, and the two Westmacotts, have gained as 
much honour in commemorative the | onc in 
immortélising the living; the fame of the two 
first-mentioned sculptors, indeed, rests mainly 
= their ae — 
ere are difficulties in the way of a successful 
practice of this class of Art not very easily sur. 
mounted ; it must be poetical, or it degenerates 
ine he cepiaen wank of Bip mere artisan ; it 
must. have sentiment, not of that vulgar 
meretricious order which offends ce taste and 
3 and it must express : ing more 
oan eeceee pee 
grace sign, or it will convey to the s: 
a different idea from what is intended fs pol 
mental group should excite reverence for the 
dead, no less than respect for the living mind, 
whose aim is, or ought to be, to search ‘the deep 
fountains of the heart, and draw from it thoughts 
in unison with his subject. Men visit not the 
churchyard and the tomb for amusement, bus 
for instruction ; the sculptor has, therefore, the 
power to teach a wholesome lesson. ce 
The little bas-relief by Mr, Foley, which we 
have here engraved under the title of “ Grief,” 
is a very beautiful ition, most touching 
in sentiment and graceful in treatment. A mother 
and her daughter kneel by the grave of the hus- 
band and father ; this, we presume, is the inten- 
tion of the sculptor, although, that the grave 
should not occupy too large a space in: the 
design, it is made smaller than, in such case, it 
wes naturally be. The action given to the 
elder figure by the covering the Bice with her 
hand is a felicitous idea, for Grief, as intense. as 
hers, must not be scanned by every intrusive 
eye. And how closely and tenderly are the two 
entwined together, each finding comfort in the 
other ; yet both sorrowing over the link that is 
broken, and the staff that has been taken away 
from them. 
It is rare to meet with a theme of this class so 
eloquently and expressively dealt with ; 
from the melancholy subject of the work, it is 
one we could long gaze upon and admire with 
thoughts that cannot find utterance. As of 
Chantrey’s “Sleeping Children,” so it may be 
said of this, a man must be made of unnaturally 
stern stuff who can contemplate it unmoved. 
Most of our readers will remember Mr. Foley’s 
beautiful group of “ Ino and Bacchus,” engraved 
in the Art-J>urnal for January, 1849; his little 
bas-relief of “Grief,” though of an entirely dif- 
ferent sentiment, is in no way inferior to the 
former work in every quality which constitutes 
the value of poetic sculpture. The artist has 
not yet reached, by some years, what is gene 
rally considered the prime of life ; we a | ere- 
fore reasonably look forward to much of a still 
higher order of excellence. 


——@——— 


OBITUARY. 


MR. HUME LANCASTER. 


It is our duty to record the death of this artist 
on the 3rd of July, at his residence, Erith, Kent. 
As an old member of the Society of British Artists, 
his name was favou mentioned every year in 
our report of the exhibition of this Institution. 
Mr. Lancaster was a painter of marine subjects 
coast views, especially of Dutch scenery ; and had 
cive':mstances permitted him the free exercise of 
his talents, he would doubtless have reached con- 
siderable eminence in this branch of art. But it is 
painful to know that a man of education, and 
of unquestionable ability in his profession, should, 
from domestic troubles, a com aut S 

the prime of his life in obscurity, f 

er caeenes at prices barely sufficient to 
afford him subsistence. The latter part of his 
history is a sad one, yet, 80 far as we can learn, 
without in any degree reflecting upon his charac- 
ter or conduct, which we believe to have been 
beyond imputation ; still necessity often drives ® 
man to do what, though by no means dishonour- 
able, his self-respect would urge him to avoid. 
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CARVED CRADLE FOR THE QUEEN. 
BY W. G. ROGERS. 





We have already had occasion more than once 
to allude to this remarkable production of the 
art of wood-carving, and to notice its progress in 
Mr. Rogers's hands; we are now ha to be 
illustra- 
tions of its more prominent and beautiful details, 
accompanied by a general view of the whole, so 
as to render these completely intelligible. The 
cradle is carved in the finest Turkey box-wood, 
and has been in hand nearly two years, delays 
having been ng rs ——- —— 
but principally by the di ty of procuring 

of high quality and suiicient size, to 
render as few joints as ible n . The 
shape of the cradle, which consists of head 
and foot boards elaborately carved in high relief 
and united by a Sen geen — 
suggested b er jesty, in considera- 
tion of aun representations of. cradles which 
generally appear of this form in early Italian 
and Flemish pictures; and haps, no form 
which could have been aaa so well exhibits 
to the eye all the minutie of the enrichments 
which are profusely introduced throughout the 
greater part of the work. 

The style employed in the design is Italian, 
of the first part of the sixteenth century, modi- 
fied, however, to suit the feelings and character- 
istics of the present age. Upon this subject we 
have been supplied with some remarks by the 
designer of the cradle, Mr. W. Harry Rogers, 
who thus expresses himself :—“ It appears that 
if we throw aside the style of ornament which 
originally sprung up in Venice in the seven- 
teenth century, and was soon transplanted to 
France under Louis XIV., whose name it bears, 
—a style now generally repudiated by most 
persons of taste,—our only alternative, in the 
absence of any style of entirely new creation, is 
to revert either to that of the classical epoch or 
to that of the middle ages, unless, indeed, we 
direct our attention to that style which, rising 
in Italy, extended itself in various dialects all 
over Europe in the first half of the sixteenth 
century. And how far Decorative Art can be a 
gainer by the implicit imitation of Grecian and 
Roman remains, has been sufficiently tested 
without any desirable results under Napoleon 
in France and George IIL. in England ; while the 
Gothic style, admirable in all matters ecclesias- 
tical, and suited to the few stern wants of feudal 
life, is but ill capable of accommodating itself to 
the various habits and comforts of modern civili- 
sation. These objections cannot be said to hold 
good with the Italian style of ornament of the 
sixteenth century. This style in its infanc 
consisted of a somewhat close imitation of suc 
remains of classical Art as the improving spirit 
of the age had rescued from oblivion; but the 
Italian artists could not long remain satisfied 
with servilely copying the productions of any 
school, however fine, but soon branched off into 
originality, blending with much of the antique 
some lingering features of Gothic detail, and 
many new adaptations from nature. Decorative 
painting, goldsmiths’ work, and wood-carving 
were the principal arts which gained from this 
new channel for their capabilities; and under 
the tasteful patronage of the Medici family in 
Italy, of Francis I. of France, and of Charles V. 
of Spain, soon developed the extraordinary 
talents of Udine, Benvenuto Cellini, and hun- 
dreds of spirits equally choice whose names 
have not descended to us. Wood-carving, in 
particular, received a new impulse from its great 
facility of execution in the realisation of those 
effects which the taste of the times demanded, 
and from the fashion among the nobility of 


presenting marriage-chests, carved in nut- |’ 


tree, often in the highest class of Art. Many 
of these chests exist in private collections in 
this country, and are a sirong testimony of the 
perfection which was attained, not only in gene- 
ral form, but in the beauty of composition 
and delicacy of finish of raised ue enrich- 
ments upon a flat or plain hollow field. This 
introduction of ornaments in relief was a great 
characteristic of the new style, and it was occa- 
sionally accompanied, often to too great an 





extent, with scroll strap-work, which, however, 
from its bold style of execution, successfully 
contrasted with the elaborate finish of the bas- 
reliefs. The style may be said to have reached 
its greatest perfection towards 1520, which is 
about the date of the celebrated papal bedstead 
pillars in the possession of the Earl Cadogan, 
among the most exquisite specimens of furniture- 
carving of the period in existence. The early 
arabesques of Italy almost invariably consist of 
delicate raised stems and tendrils conventionally 
decorated with flat bunches of heart-shaped 
leaves, birds, and grotesque animals, and having 
here and there extremely prominent masses 
carved into masks, flowers, or figures of boys. 
The same descriptions hold good with the cotem- 
as ‘productions of Flanders, and those of 

ngland after the time of Holbein, excepting 
that in these the contrast of relief was sometimes 
more extravagant. 

“The Italian style, as applied to the domestic 
purposes of Decorative Art, possesses recom- 
mendations of which few other styles can boast, 
but it appears to require some modifications to 
reduce it to the wants and tastes of the present 
day. It has the advantage of being bound down 
by no such rules as those which should univer- 
sally direct the formation of Gothic ornament, 
and its beauties must always be developing 
themselves in proportion as the study of nature 
accompanies its employment. But particularly 


in the present instance I have thought it expe- | 
dient to divest the style of those ‘monsters | 
and hydras and chimeras dire’ which form so | 


prominent a feature in most productions of the 


sixteenth century, as the fashion of the day now | 


requires that in matters of ornament no objects 
should be introduced unless having a positive 
meaning to pourtray. The flowers also through- 
out the cradle have been drawn and carved from 


nature, instead of being executed with the con- | 


ventional treatment they would have received 
three centuries ago. 


. 
“In making the design for the cradle it was | 


my intention that the entire object should sym- 





* The most ancient form of cradle differed little from 
that adopted by the designer of Her Majesty's. The early 
Norman MSS. give representations of cradles which bear 
an affinity to the beds then in use; they much resembled 
square boxes protected at the sides like a modern cot, to 
prevent the bedclothes or sleeper from falling out. The 
only difference between them was that the cradle was 
smaller, and the feet placed upon rockers. In the Royal 
MS., 2, B. vii. (a work of the fourteenth century, known 
generally as “ Queen Mary's Psalter”) is a very excellent 
representation of a nurse rocking a child asleep in such a 
cradle. In the succeeding century they were made to 
swing from the side-posts, as seen in the cut here given of 








one of the most interesting remaining; the cradle in 
which reposed the t Lovo, Henry V. when a baby. 
It is preserved in Monmouth Castle, the glory of whic 
Lambarde quaintly declares, “had cleane perished, had 
not it pleased God in that place to give life to the noble 
King Henry V., who of the same is called Harry of Mon- 
mouth.” A curious anecdote is told of the first Duke of 
Beaufort, who es ally directed his granddaughter, the 
Marchioness of Worcester, “ to lie in of her first child in 
a house lately built within the Castle of Monmouth, near 
that spot ground and space where our great hero, 
Henry V. was born.” 

Cradles in the middle ages were omeenty richly 
decorated by the wood carver, and were painted and gilt. 
The old Christmas Carol declares of the Saviour— 


“ He neither shall be rocked in silver nor in gold, 
But in a wooden cradle that rocks on the mould.” 


In the Archwologia, vol. viil., is a representation and 
description of an ancient cradle which ee 

to the great and brave, but unfortunate, Charles Neville, 
the last Earl of Westmoreland, of Brancepeth Castle, 
who being engaged in the northern rebellion of 1570, was 
attainted, fled beyond seas, and died in poverty. It is of 
oak, richly ornamented with mosaic gilt work, and the 
arms and crests of the family and its connections, at the 
head, feet, and sides, among which appears the white 
rose of the house of York, denoting the attachment of the 
Nevilles to that branch of the - family of a. 
during the Wars of the Roses.—F. W. Fatnnort, F.8.A. 














bolise the union of the Royal House of England 
with that of Saxe Coburg and Gotha; and with 
this view I arranged that one end should exhibit 
the arms and national motto of England, and 
the other those of H. R. H. Prince Albert. The 
last-mentioned portion is nearly covered with 
raised arabesques, all however for the most part 
of equal projection, while the flatness is relieved 
by six circular moulded bosses, which occurred 
to me as qualified to carry off the massiveness of 
the centre shield, and at the same time appro- 
riate to receive the six crests confirmed to 
is Royal Highness by the Royal College of 
Arms. Beneath the shield occurs the motto 
‘Treu und fest’ in the contracted lettering of 
the time of Henry VIII., and below this, upon 
the exterior of the rocker, is a bold head of 
‘Somnus’ with closed eyes, and over the chin a 
wimple, which on each side terminates in pop- 
pies. In the upper part of the panel is a handful 
of pinks taken from nature and bound round 
with ribands, which support and connect the 
whole of the se work of this 
“The Queen's end or foot of the cradle, which 
is indeed the principal front, is, like the head, 
bordered by moulding; in the centre are the 
arms of England surmounted by the lion crest, 
which is represented standing upon the topmost 


' scroll of the shield, and round it, grouped 


among fanciful lines and masses of foliage, are 


| English roses, between which birds are sporting 


or flying. Here the ornaments, though intri- 
cately spreading over the entire panel, uniformly 
spring from two stems which rise out of a vase 
at the bottom crossed by ribands, which bear 
the motto ‘ Dieu et mon Droit.’ The point of 
juncture between the heraldic panel and the 
exterior of the rocker is occupied by a luxuriant 
garland of poppies, more prominently executed 
than other parts of the work ; beneath it is the 
head of Nox represented as a beautiful female 
with closed eyes, supported upon bat’s wings and 
surrounded by seven stars. The top of this end 
above the arabesque work is held together by 
dolphins, introduced also in other places among 
the details, ly in allusion to the maritime 
pursuits of this country, and partly as furnishing 
one of the most lovely forms ever created, and 
one indeed, against the adoption of which the 
arguments which apply in condemnation of the 
use of monsters and grotesques in general cannot 
be urged. The inscription ‘Anno 1850’ was 
placed between the dolphins by Her Majesty's 
special command. The royal crown, with foliage 
issuing from between the bars, is introduced 
over the head, standing upon a ball, encircled by 
the motto of the Order of the Garter in raised 
ornamental letters. 

“ The sides of the cradle are bounded at the 
top by Italian friezes of arabesque, among which 
English roses and poppies, emblematical of 
sleep, are occasionally introduced. Below the 
friezes are nine projecting bulbs, on each side 
divided by pinks.” 

To this description we may add, that even the 
insides of the oe rtions which can scarcely 
ever be seen, are highly ornamented with hunt 
ant taste, the pattern of the moulding at the 
bottom being quite novel to us, consisting of 

rpendicular incisions, from which buds and 
Coes alternately issue. The very edges of the 
headboard and footboard have received decora- 
tion, and that too of an extremely graceful kind. 
Instead of being left flat they ) Lae a central 
hollow, in which lie eight pendent ornaments, 
all various, springing out of acanthus leaves. Of 
five of these with which we were most pleased 
we offer to our readers engravings (real size) at 
page 244, believing them to be ly useful as 
suggestions to manufacturers, who could apply 
them to a hundred different purposes; and we 
are sure that Mr. Rogers's position is such that 
he would feel more pleased at finding his per- 
formances thus useful to others, than jealous of 
the attempts of co-labourers in the field of Art. 

In conclusion we would only say, that we 
believe the cradle in question to constitute one 
of the most important examples of the art of 
wood-carving ever executed in this country, 
reflecting equal credit both on manipulator and 
desi , and a proof of the enlightened taste 
and liberal discernment of the august personages 
for whom it has been produced, 
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We also venture a hope that Her 
Majesty and His —_ Highness 
Prince Albert will be graciously 
pleased to permit the cradle to be 
jlaced among the objects in the 
[exhibition of the Works of Industry 


The engravings on the present page represent a general view of the 
cradle looking from head to foot, and therefore presenting in the fore- 










! 
| 





of all Nations. It will be, at } 

one example of our ability to com- 
pete with the most accomplished 
manufacturers of the Continent, 


and go far to maintain the honour 
ef our country. 


ground the arms and crests of H. R. H. Prince Albert, followed b 
highly-finished elevation of the opposite end, dedicated to Her Majecty, 








which surmounts one portion of the ornamental frieze running along the 
top of the cradle on either side. The drawings from this frieze, of which 


| 


we give altogether three portions, are exactly half the size of the 
originals ; and, consequently, sufficiently large for our present purpose. 
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We next offer an elevation of the head of the 
cradle, the principal decorations of which con- 
sist of the insignia of His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert. The top has been so drawn as to 
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exhibit its relative projection to that of the 
arabesque enrichments of the panel. The 
crown, with its dependent leaves and side 
acanthus flowers, are carved in such a way as to 





have the appearance of being excessively light, and at the same time | hand and be broken oft. This is @ principle which ought always to 
| be studied in decorative furniture. The next engraving, which is to 


to present no protruding points which might be likely to catch the 








| 
| 


the same scale, shows the flat ornaments of the interiors of the two 
rockers, both represented in the same illustration, for the sake of saving 
space, instead of each spandril being repeated, as in the carving. At 














the foot of the page we give a second portion of the side frieze, 
which is a most successful composition, and well worthy the attention 
of manufacturers generally, who may use it in a variety of ways. 
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The first engraving on the present page 
nts that part of the interior of the —o 
headboard of the cradle which is intended 


to form a flat canopy over the infant ) 








crown, has been omitted for the sake of giving the arabesque-work of 
| sufficient size to show the delicacy of its details, which slightly vary 
| at the sides. This subject is followed by (full size) engravings of five 





























quantity. The first and last are mere arrangements of Italian foliage, 
and remind us of the decorated pilasters which Mabeuges so frequently 
introduced into the backgrounds of his pictures. The centre one has a 











ee 


Prince. Two angels’ heads are 

introduced into a receding shell be 
surrounded by arabesques. Here the 
bold top ornament, containing ball and 





out of the eight edge-pieces to which we have already alluded ; besides 
individually presenting many beauties, they show much ability in 
variously enriching the same given space with an equal balance of 











foliated mask, and the second and fourth severally the monogram V. A., 
and an anchor of ancient form. At the foot of the page is a third 
portion of the side frieze, which again is recommended to manufacturers. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF 1851— 
ITS ERRORS AND DANGERS. 





We have on a former occasion stated, that four 
years ago we suggested and advocated the plan of 
an Exhibition in England similar to Expositions 
which take place in Paris, Brussels, and else- 
where—which it had been our duty to visit— 
and that we had corresponded on the subject 
with three leading members of Her Majesty's 
Government, whose response was, in brief, that 
“the time was not 5 for the experiment.” 
Our plan, indeed, was less extensive than that 
which the autumn of 1849 saw announced under 
the especial patro of His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert. We did not contemplate (at all 
events for a first exhibition) the generous and 
self-sacrificing invitation to all Nations, nor the 
covering so immense an area with buildings to 
receive the Industry of the World. As public 
journalists, we considered we should be out of 

lace if we did more than suggest what might 
2% and ought to be, done; and accordingly we 
hailed as an auspicious event the more enlarged 

roject of the Society of Arts and its illustrious 
President Prince Albert, and at once gave to it 
our hearty and zealous support. We did not 
limit such support to mere words of encourage- 
ment, but were the earliest of the public journals 
to tender, in aid, a contribution in money. While, 
however, we thus endeavoured to promote an 
object we had ourselves long and earnestly 
advocated, our confidence was not with those 
who, it appeared, were guiding and govern- 
ing the movement; and we guarded ourselves, 
for the future, by stating it would be our duty 
to watch with scrupulous—possibly with sus- 
picious—care, over the proceedings then but 
commenced.* 

From this task we shall not shrink—ungra- 
cious though it may be ; and while we stigmatise, 
as most unjustifiable and most impolitic, the 
clamour that has been raised against the Exhibi- 
tion, we must admit that to us the altered feel- 
ing regarding it is by no means unaccountable. 

And while, on the one hand, we desire to pre- 
vent the Prince from being held responsible for 
oversights and errors which have mn disas- 
trous, we, on the other hand, desire to preserve 
the public from a charge of caprice, or apathy, 
or incapacity for forming a right judgment as to 
the result. 

The time has arrived when it becomes our 
duty to speak out. One oversight has so regu- 
larly followed another; mistakes have been so 
continual; want of judgment has become so 
notorious; the “choppings and changes” have 
been just as numerous as the plans and pro- 
posals; every body seems to be suspicious, and 
nobody confiding ; to collect further subscriptions 
will, we fear, be a vain effort; to persuade manu- 
facturers to exertion extremely difficult ; and all 
these misfortunes have now to be endured in 
association with difficulties always hazardous, if 
not insurmountable—that we cannot but share 
the general apprehension of the issue being pre- 
judicial to the best interests of Great Britain, 

That which should have been our glory is in 
peril of becoming our shame; a course which 
might have been eminently useful to the British 
manufacturer is in danger of impeding his pro- 
gress for many years to come. In the pond ae 
of the world, buyers will not pause to consider 


* “ Now we should ill discharge our duty if we did not 
give to this project our zealous and cordial aid; it may 
not be all we could desire, either in its origin or proce- 
dure, but itis, in many respects, that for which we have 
been some years hoping. We have, indeed, as many of 
our readers know, continually laboured to impress upon 
the public mind the policy of such an exhibition, and also 
its feasibility; and now when we see not only a proba- 
bility, but an almost absolute certainty of its achievement, 
we shall not be among its lukewarm supporters. At pre- 
sent we shall do little more than supply, as we have done, 
an outline of the plan; from time to time we shall be 
called upon to report upon details, and to examine them 
carefully,—not with suspicion, indeed, but without blind 
confidence,—giving to the directors of the Exposition 
such service as we can give, but retaining the right 
and power to watch closely and inquire minutely, for the 
protection of the Manufacturer and the good of the Public.” 
—Art-Journal, Oct. 1849, 








the circumstances which trammelled Great 
Britain in the race with the other nations of 
the world. The Exhibition was planned by us; we 
invited competition ; the “show” is to be 

by us; the inference will naturally be that we 
have done our best under circumstances pecu- 
liarly favourable to us. 

e have been in communication, more or 
less, with a large majority of the leading 
manufacturers of England, and we speak from 
personal knowledge when we assert that their 
energies have been to a great extent paralysed 
by the lack of understanding, and shesnts of 
system, manifested by the Commission; by 
want of confidence in “the Executive,” arising 
out of matters still more inauspicious; and, in 
particular, by the recent awards of the Buildin 
Commissioners, whose decisions the public ee 
as the shadows of coming events—believing such 
decisions to have been based on injustice, as 
they could not have been the results of igno- 
rance. While, on the one hand, British manu- 
facturers have been disheartened, on the other, 
foreign manufacturers are elated at the prospect 
that is to follow the opening of the Exhibition 
in 1851; and while the latter are making those 
active preparations which accompany the hope 
of success, and go far to ensure it, the former 
are—even in the month of July, 1850—post- 
poning their exertions until they can obtain a 
clearer insight into the arrangements upon 
which will depend a verdict that is to be to them 
life or deatia. 

The Prince—we say it with regret and with 
reluctance—the Prince has, from the commence- 
ment of this affair, been unworthily supported. 
His Council was not indeed of his own Guedes 
it was the creation of circumstances; but it is 
to be lamented that their 


“ Indirect and crooked ways,” 


80 opposed to the fair courses and day-light 
dealing that usually characterise and distinguish 
transactions in which Englishmen are engaged, 
have made so many lukewarm who were zealous, 
so many indifferent who were cordial, so many 
hostile who were at least neutral. 

Let us not be misunderstood : the Royal Com- 
mission consists of noblemen and gentlemen of 
the nicest honour, entitled to the res and 
confidence alike of the high and the humble ; 
but it is no reproach to them to say they were 
entirely ignorant concerning the work they 
undertook, and very naturally supposed they 
were to be instructed by persons fully capable 
of guiding them aright; such instructors they 
expected to find in “the Executive,” and espe- 
cially in their Secretaries. All the disasters 
which have followed, we trace to the fact that 
these gentlemen were incapable of directing the 
Commission : their incapacity is the best excuse 
we can conceive for the “ blunders” which have 
succeeded—one after another—up to the very 
moment at which we write. This evil might 
have been remedied if a few practical men had 
been added to the Commission ; but whether it 
was considered infra dig. to mix up such men 
with the aristocracy, we cannot say : at all events, 
if we sift the Commission, we shall scarcely 
find one to compensate for the absence of expe- 
rience, and other advantages, in the Commission 
generally, and in their Secretaries." 

Of the Prince who is the head of the Commis- 
sion it is impossible to speak too highly; he 
has secured the respect—may we not say the 
affection—of all classes in this country ; and that 
by the exercise of sound judgment no less than 
by generous and considerate sympathies. But 
it was not to be expected that he could be the 
director of a project so novel; he had to dele- 
gate to others the duties to which he lent his 





* The jury in France consists of manufacturers of por- 
celain, muslins, carpets, instrument-makers, printers, &c.; 
manufacturers resident in various parts of the kingdom; 
and although some eight or ten are “ representatives of 
the people,” i.¢. members of parliament, nineteen out of 
twenty are “practical men;" including, among others, 
the inspector of the veterinary schools, We cannot say 
who are their secretaries, but we have no doubt their 
selections to these important offices have manifested at 
least as much forethought and prudence as we might ex- 
pect in a dealer choosing bis foreman, or a gentleman the 
bailiff to his estate. 








The end in view was creditable to 


high name. 
his sagacity ; but it is not to be concealed, that 
from the commencement, he lacked, to 
out the project, the means that should have 
been presented to him by ability, integrity, and 
experience in combination. 

Ye say, the Council of the Prince was not 


of his own choosing; and we know it would 
not have been the choice of the Royal Commis- 
sion. It was com of a few members of the 
Society of Arts, while the Council of that society 
knew little or nothing of what was going on ; 
the name of the society was used until it became 
inconvenient. But the Prince was in a manner 
compelled to be the lever by which the “ Manag- 
ing Committee of the Society of Arts” was to be 
elevated into notoriety; that Committee ulti- 
mately became the “ Executive” of the Exhibi- 
tion. Upon the construction of this “ Executive” 
we have much to say—and may say it hereafter— 
in order to explain why, from the very com- 
mencement of the scheme, suspicions were 
engendered, which subsequently became—not 
subdued, but fostered. Themselves, their 
brothers, brothers-in-law, sons, and sons-in-law, 
and cousins, have been so amply provided 
for as to create very general suspicion that 
personal and family advantages had more 
weight than public benefits in those upon 
whom the issue of the experiment was made 
mainly to depend. These and similar “unto- 
ward events” are more widely commented upon 
than the Prince, and perhaps the cominissioners, 
have an idea of. They have hada grievous effect 
on the subscription list ; although few have been 
bold enough to assign the real motives for hold- 
ing back.* 

The secretary of the Society of Arts became 
the Secretary of the Commission—the most 
responsible position of the whole—one that 
required a large mind and great experience— 
far removed from the suspicion of wrong mo- 
tives or undue influences: he was, in fact, the 
pilot of the ship when manned and at sea; and 
of his capabilities the proofs are before us—in 
the acts that have been done, those which are 
contemplated, and the general position of affairs 
up to the end of July, 1850. 

Concerning the private contract entered into 
between certain members of the Society of Arts 
and Mr. Drew, the attorney for Messrs. Munday, 
wealthy capitalists, who were to have made a 

rivate speculation of the concern, rumour has 
had much to say. It is asserted that the said 
contract took by surprise the then Council of 
the Society of Arts. It was not drawn up by 
their solicitor; nor could they distinctly ascer- 
tain by what solicitor it was drawn up. It was 
presented to them for signature, and they found 
in it clauses, which they considered and pro- 
nounced to be “ monstrous,” and refused to sign 
it. This was the beginning of differences be. 
tween the Council and the certain members 
referred to, which ended in the ejection of the 
Council, and the substitution of another Council, 
more yielding, in its stead. 

“©, what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practise to deceive.” 


The various interviews which took place be- 
tween the movers of the matter and H.R.H. 
Prince Albert were kept as “ dead secrets” for 
a long time; in the end, after several visits 
to Balmoral and Osborne, as well as to Bucking- 
ham Palace, the Prince was effectually tram- 
melled, and, as there was no occasion for secrecy, 
the matter came out. It is known that the first 
change made in the affair was the withdrawal 
of the contract with Messrs. Munday—e contract 
which, if there had been open and fair dealing, 
never would have been entered into—and an 


* When the Westminster meeting was about to be held, 
a young gentleman (the son of one of the executive com- 
mittee), applied to be employed as honorary secretary. He 
was 80. He has since been appointed secretary at a salary 
of 2001. a-year, with an assistant secretary—we under- 
stand, a near relation of his own, We do not say that his 
services were unnecessary, or that they are overpaid, but 
this is another example of the underground way of work- 
ing, of which we complain. It is said, indeed, that this 
young gentleman has recently obtained another appoint- 
ment as secretary to another “subscription board,” and 
with another salary attached to it. 
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agreement to return the money they had ad- 
vanced, and to give them “ compensation” for 
the disappointment to which they had been 
subj The claim for compensation under 
this agreement is understood to be 12,000/.; it 
is to be settled by arbitration; and it appears, 
according to Mr. Labouchere, that the Treasury 
has taken upon itself to liquidate this claim, 
taking the security of the Commissioners for 
repayment ; such security meaning nothing more 
nor less, than that if there be funds to repay 
the Treasury, the Treasury will be repaid, if 
not, the sum must be paid out of the public 
exchequer ; for the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would not seek to persuade us that he contem- 
plates proceeding against the Royal Commis- 
sioners individually or collectively.* 

The next step—the next public step, that is to 
say—was the selection of missionaries to feel the 


pulse of the provinces ; they were, we speak from | r gr L 
| “ supported by voluntary contributions.” Prizes 


our own knowledge, the relatives or personal 
friends of the gentlemen who subsequently 
became the Executive, and who were at that 
time much more truly the Executive than they 
have since been. Of the gentlemen so engaged 
we have no desire to speak with disrespect ; but 
there was scarcely one of them—if there were 


one—at all fitted for the task : not one who was | 


acquainted with the towns visited, the manufac- 
tures to be considered, or the general purpose of 
the project then promulgated. This was very 
rapidly discovered by the shrewd manufacturers 
of Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, the Pot- 
teries, and other places ; and even the less cal- 
culating citizens of Exeter quickly ascertained 
that the gentlemen sent to consult or to school 
them, knew nothing of the business they were 
about. These gentlemen, coming as emissaries 
of the Prince, were indeed feasted at mayors’ 
tables, and a vote of thanks for their “ eminent 
services "—prepared beforehand—closed every 
meeting, at which they explained the wishes of 
His Royal Highness. They were honoured as 
men “having authority,” but were listened to 
with oe children instructing grown 
men. Ye say what we know when we affirm, 
that in every town in which they appeared, 
there was less anxiety to aid the movement after 
they quitted it than there had been before their 
arrival ; and this, not alone in Manchester, 
where deception on the part of the missionaries 
gave great offence to the magnates of the town. 
From the commencement then, there was, 
almost invariably, an underhand and un-English 
mode of procedure, which gradually diminished 
confidence and increased suspicion. There was 
nothing “open and above board.” All hesita- 


tions were met and all objections refuted by a | 


mysterious use of the Prince’s name. He was 
made—most unfairly as regards him, and most 
unconstitutionally as concerns the public—per- 
sonally responsible for all the statements that 
were put forth, for the good faith of preliminary 
arrangements, and for the ultimate results to 
the reg & and opposition was construed into 
insult to His Royal Highness. 

It is said, indeed, as a sort of apology for the 
appointments, that the Executive have no power ; 
that they are mere servants to obey the orders 








* In the House of Commons, in answer to Colonel 
Sibthorp, Lord John Russell said, with respect to the 
—- whether any engagement had been entered into, 

only one that had been entered into was under these 
cireumstances :—before the Royal Commission was ap- 
pointed there had been a contract with an individual 
with respect to an undertaking to pay the expense of the 
erection of a building, and other expenses connected with 
the exhibition, on certain conditions. When the com- 
mission was appointed, there were representations from 
various places in the ao rete strongly urging that 
that contract should be annulled. The commissioners (he 
was not present that day) took into consideration these 
representations, and were i ly of opinion that 
the contract ought to be annulled, but in order to do that 
it was to enter into sume assurance that the 
contractor be _ the sum which, under certain 
circumstances, it had agreed should be paid to him. 
The only engagement that the Treasury took was, that 
they would immediately find the that was neces- 
sary to get rid of the contract, provided that they had 
security that the money should be repaid to them. They 
ot what they considered sufficient security, 





re, there would be no expense to the public.—Colonel 
Bibthorp: May I ask the amount?—Mr. Labouchere : 
‘The amount is to be ascertained by an arbi whieh 


has not yet heen made.—Colonel Sibthorp: What 
security?—-Mr. Labouchere: The security of the com- 
missioners. 
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they receive ;—but herein is the source of the 
evil. If they had the confidence of the Com- 
missioners and also of the public, such confidence 
being founded upon faith in their ability and 
trust in their integrity, all would go right ; such 
an Executive we ought to have had at any cost. 
The experience of all public bodies may be 
adduced in proof that “confusion worse con- 
founded” invariably attends the movements of 
any institution of which the managing com- 
mittee is dis 

It is not only of dark and narrow alleys into 
which public feeling was forced out of broad 
and fertilising channels—that we complain. 
The whole procedure has been conspicuous for 
indecision ; yesterday, there was to be this, and 
to-day it was to be that. The Munday contract 
was displaced by an arrangement which gave the 
honour of the enterprise to the public. The 
Exhibition was to be, like our great charities, 


of twenty thousand pounds were to be awarded 
yesterday ; to-day success was to be recompensed 
by a brass medal, nominal value; and again, 
it is understood, prizes to the amount of 
twenty thousand pounds are to be given; yes- 
terday, as announced by one of the commis- 
sioners, America was contracting to purchase, 
bodily, the whole collection; to-day it turns 
out that they will borrow as many things as 
exhibitors please to lend, and return them in 
safety when done with—copied and imitated : 
yesterday there was to be a building of brick 
and mortar; to-day it was to be of wood and 
plaster : yesterday there was to be a dome double 
the size of St. Paul's; today the dome had 
vanished into thin air; and now it appears the 
building is to be the very opposite of the thing 
asked for—and for which so many architects 
laboured in vain—a huge conservatory of iron 
and glass; yesterday, the building was to be 
temporary ; to-day it is more than likely to be per- 
manent ; yesterday a time was fixed for receiving 
applications for space; to-day that time is ex- 
tended by six months. In fact, and in brief, we 
cannot call to mind a single arrangement that 
has not been changed, or a solitary rule that has 
not been to some extent altered. Do we regret 
these changes? No! principally, they were im- 
provements; but we complain that the public 
was thus trifled with ; that the Commission had 
no fixed principles; that its resolutions were 
like the cute of Banquo and his race—to 


“ Come like shadows, so depart.” 


And we affirm that thus was public confidence 
shaken; that thus enthusiasm was suffered to 
evaporate ; and that now a very large majority 
of the Exhibitors are manifesting a disposition 
to strike their colours before competiters arrive 
in sight. 

At the commencement of the plan the 
Prince’s name was a “tower of strength ;” 
the public were gratified to see another proof 
of his identification with British interests. 
There was something so agreeable in his 
dedicating time and energy (which so many 
illustrious personages devote to selfish enjoy- 
ment) to the promotion of commerce and manu- 
factures, -~ of late years removed from the 
category of low pursuits, that his project (or, 
at least, the project called “ his”) was received 
with a degree of popularity approaching to 
enthusiasm. 

And it becomes necessary to inquire, why not 
only this enthusiasm has subsided, but why that 
which was popular has become almost unpopular, 
and the generous exertions of His Royal High- 
ness made, very nearly (most ungratefully as 
well as groundlessly), the foundation of charges 
against him. 

Into the subject of a srrz it is needless for us 
now to enter; this has been decided ; the sense 
of the House of Commons was taken, and it was 
determined by the votes of nearly four to one, 
that the Exhibition ought to take place in Hyde 
Park. It is not a little singular, that the outcry 
against the site was raised, only when operations 
there had actually commenced ; Lord B 
we believe, was the only person who publicly 
objected to it, and it is no exaggeration to say, 
that he was rewarded with obloquy for his 
pains. 


Thus, the outcry commenced onl 
the scheme had become unpopular. lesan 
did not clearly see their way to urge, openly 
objections against the Exhibition—becones of 
the errors that had been committed, and 
apprehensions of mistakes, still more serious, to 
be made in due course—took up the site as a 
ground of battle. We feel assured that no expres- 
sion of dissatisfaction against Hyde Park would 
have been heard, if there had been contentment 
with the scheme generally, and confidence in the 
commissioners, their secretaries, and the “ execu- 
tive” of the body, 

Tt was, indeed, all-sufficient to create general 
alarm when a monstrous, costly, and unpic- 
turesque “dome ” was threatened as a temporary 
erection: when the expense of a tempo 
building was expected to be ten times the cost 
of a tempo: building, for similar purposes. 
in France ; and, above all, when a mass of foreign 
competitors were recompensed for plans which 
were not only unasked for, but which nobody 
ever thought of carrying out; which were, in 
nearly every instance, at variance with the sti- 
pulations distinctly laid down, and which did 
not contain a single suggestion ; while the plans 
of English architects, which strictly adhered 
to stich stipulations, which were entirely capable 
of being worked out, and from many of which 
“suggestions” were taken, were passed over 
without the reward of commendation. 

These, and other startling facts, were received 
as “heavy blows and great discouragements” by 
British manufacturers and the British public; 
and the earliest available moment was taken 
advantage of to find cause of quarrel: that cause 
was the choice of site—selected though it had 
been so long before, and chosen as if by common 
consent of all orders and classes, with but one 
dissenting voice. We repeat, if there had been 
no growing and increasing discontent with the 
scheme generally, there would have been no 
opposition to it on this ground: a fact which 
receives confirmation strong from the paucity of 
argument against Hyde Park, and in favour of 
any other site. 

t seems to have escaped the attention of both 
writers and speakers on this subject, that, 
although the building is to be “temporary,” it is 
to be reconstructed at the end of five years— 
and of course in the same place. It has been 
clearly understood—and, for that very reason, 
little talked about—that the Exhibition of 1851 
is to be the first of a series ; otherwise, wo on 
ject could have received no cordial support from 
those who desired to find England triumphant 
in a contest with the other nations of the world. 
We are fully prepared to have the worst of it in 
1851; and Ait advocacy of the plan is based 
upon knowl that our opponents will be our 
teachers ; and we shall thus be taught to beat 
them in 1856. If there were to be no struggle 
hereafter ; if we were to know that the supre- 
macy of continental manufacturers—to be mani- 
fested in England, to the world, in 1851—were 
to be a thing settled for the remainder of the 
century, and that no future occasion were to be 
afforded for renewing the contest upon terms 
more equal than those which now exist, we 
should look upon the Exhibition of the Industry 
of all Nations as to the last degree disastrous to 
the best interests of the British manufacturer ; 
for, of a surety, his inferiority in 1851 will be pro- 
claimed everywhere ; and it is only the hereafter 
that will be his recom After the beating he 
will receive in 1851, he will “go into training. 
He will gird up his loins to meet an adversary of 
ag et muscle and cunning of fence 
he has been made aware ; and thus, forewarned 
and forearmed, he will as certainly beat as he 
will surely be beaten. Wedo = te -" 
therefore, that the ground in Hy m 
be occupied every fifth year under precisely 
similar circumstances to those which are to exist 
in 1851; and the inhabitants of that neighbour 
hood must make up their minds accordingly. 


fund for future exhibitions of 

Industry of all Nations in London ! ‘ 
The mode resorted to for raising monies has 

been much and severely commented upon. 
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Without by any means going so far as a gallant 
member of the House of Commons, in asserting 
that “the promoters of this delusive undertaki 
were not content with begging, they also reso 

to intimidation”—an assertion reiterated by 
Lord Brougham in the House of Lords,—we 
must admit that a course has been generally 
pursued by the subordinates of the Commis- 
sion very discreditable to the national cha- 
racter. This has been caused principally by 
employing collectors, who receive a per 
centage upon all sums collected, and who 
are by no means nice in their arguments to 
persuade people of the worldly wisdom of 
appearing upon subscription lists. Add to this 
an unbecoming suggestion of a respected jour- 
nal (with which a member of the executive is 
known to be intimately connected), that if people 
would now put down their names for certain 
sums they need not be called upon to pay for 
some months to come—i.¢. that they should 
have nine months’ credit; and a most un- 
seemly rumour that a certain wealthy peer, in 
gratitude for the honour recently conferred 
upon him, meant to draw his purse strings, and 
make up whatever deficiency might be found 
between amount subscribed and amount. ex- 
pended ; consider the pitiful resource of “ Bene- 
fits” such as that at Sadler's Wells; and we 
cannot avoid arriving at the conclusion that 
money was to be got by any means ; and that 
thus our national character has been in no 
small degree humiliated, by the very circum- 
stances which should have elevated it in our 
own opinions as well as in the estimation of 
foreign countries. 

Far better, far more straightforward, and far 
more worthy of England would it be at once 
to declare, that having issued invitations to our 
table, there should be no lack of entertainment ; 
that the National fund would supply the National 
Exhibition. To this complexion must we come 
at last ; and it is right as well as wise to avow it. 
Parliament will be called upon for a grant to 
make up the deficiency ; and so it ought to be ; 
the very foundation of a cause for holding this 
Exhibition is that it will greatly benefit Great 
Britain. If so, the country should pay for it ; 
if otherwise, it ought not to be holden at all. 
There is no reason why private subscriptions 
should not be asked for, inasmuch as some per- 
sons will be more advantaged than others by 
the issue, and a tax for the purpose would affect 
all alike; but there can be no just cause why a 
National benefit should not be purchased out of 
the National resources—as it must ultimately be.+ 





* The authority upon this matter who will claim most 
attention is Sir Frederick Roe (formerly one of the metro- 
politan magistrates); in a letter inserted as an advertise- 
ment in the 7Zimes, he thus writes :—“ During the spring 
of this year I have frequently conversed with many of 
my neighbours carrying on business in St. George’s and 
St. James's parishes, and others residing in more dis- 
tant quarters, on the subject of the projected exhibition. 
It is not necessary for my present purpose to trouble you 
with their views at any length, it is quite sufficient to 
state that a very considerable number—I should be afraid 
to state how many, assured me that they were decidedly 
opposed to it; but that such had been the canvassing by 
powerful and distinguished persons, such had been the 
influence used, such had been the threats of withdrawal 
and loss of custom, together with menaces of having their 
names reported in the highest and most influential quar- 
ters if they refused to contribute, that with the conviction 
they were giving their money in support of a mischievous 
and suicidal measure, they did not dare refuse.” 

t The Times has given an estimate of the probable 
expenses and receipts of the undertaking—receipts 
arising from subscriptions and admissions, and makes the 
balance against the receipts amount to 35,0001, “ a balance 


Sor the consideration of the House of Commons ;” but this 


appears to us to be under-rated; the Times gives the re- 
ceipts from subscriptions at 60,000/.; there will be nothing 
like that sum clear of expenses ineurred up to this date, 
to say nothing of salaries to be due between this and the 
1st of May next, and other items of expense, omitting all 
consideration of Messrs. Munday’s claim for “com- 
pensation.” The cost of “the executive,” the three 
secretaries, and the various other “ officials,” for the two 
years of their services, will not be less than 30,000/.,— 
@ sum whieh the 7imes has not taken into consideration. 
We have ourselves made a calculation of the probable 
receipts and the probable expenditure. It has not been 





We are told, indeed, to believe that the 
receipts of the Exposition will be large. 
they ought not to be. These receipts are to 
derived solely (so it is understood, at least), 
from admissions at the doors. There are 
to be no charges for space; or for any 
other advantage. The admissions will be 
in vege ny the — ares 
ought to as low as possible, or the primary 
intent of the Exposition will be defeated. The 
scheme is designed mainly to instruct our 
artisans. It is not intended as a show, or to 
teach the wealthy where they can get the best 
goods chea ; the project was avowedl 
started—and upon that a only was it 
encouraged by Prince Albert—as a means of 
improving those who were the actual producers 
of man ured articles—in short, the working 
classes. Now, one inspection of eight miles of 
counters, foreign and home, will be of no sort of 
value to any artisan. He must study what he 
sees, He must go again and again; if possible, 
every day—as many days as he can, while 
the Exhibition is open ; and if the admission on 
each day be one shilling, it will be a virtual 
exclusion of the classes for whose behoof the 
project was suggested, and has been supported. 
We desire the admission not to exceed three- 
pence; if it exceed sixpence, the Exhibition, for 
all useful purposes, will be a nullity. It is 
already announced by something more than 
rumour, that on the first day, the private view 
day, the admission is to be one guinea for each 
person! It is not insinuated that visitors will 
on that day look at aught but the company ; 
and it would be honest and manly to advertise 
at once, that those who pay this enormous sum 
will be admitted to a private view of——the 
Royal and Illustrious — who will be there, 
“on that occasion only.” Again, it is said 
the admission for the first week is to be 
five shillings—to diminish gradually until it 
reaches the minimum price. This project 
would be ruinous; it will be a death blow 
to the vital principle of the Exposition, 
by doing away with that spirit of equality 
which forms its best recommendation ; the aris- 

would go first, and the commonality 

follow. It would be, in short, the strongest 
move that has been yet made to render a mere 
phrase for laughter—that “ dignity of labour ”"— 
about which so much was said, and so eloquently, 
by peers and prelates, who at the Westminster 





made lightly, but after closely looking into the subject, 
and very minute inquiries of persons whose opinions were 
safe for guidance, It is as follows:— 


PROBABLE RECEIPTS. PROBABLE EXPENSES. 
£ 


£ 
Private subscriptions 70,000 | Prizes ° + « 20,000 
Admissions one Munday claim . 12,000 
million persons, at Per Cen’ (15 per 


one shilling each . 50,000} cent. allowed by 
the Commission- 
ers) on 70,0001, col- 
lected 


, - « 10,500 
Printing and adver- 
tisi 





ng . ‘ . 8,000 
Expenses inourred 
by missionaries to 
[N.B.—Probably the provinces 8,000 
exhibition will be Exeentive commit- 
visited by more than tee (two years) . 8,000 
a million of persons; Secretaries (three) 6,000 
but there must be Secretaries (London, 
some mode devised Westminster, &c. 
which, during part &c., and vin- 
the time, = cial and other as- 
one shilling w sistan rte 
admission fee. ] Gan te te 5,000 
Building. . . 100,000 
| Police, watchmen, 
i = 
gers, &c., during 
| the exhibition 5,000 
Zin 00 | Z172,500 


The Westminster Committee alone have employed for 
some six months six collectors at three guineas a week 
each. They now pay ten per cent. on the sums collected ; 
the other expenses, for printing, &e., must be considerable. 
A nearly similar course has been pursued throughout the 
country. We believe the most sanguine of the supporters 
of the exhibition expect that the subscriptions will barely 
suffice to meet the expenses, irrespective of the building, 
to be met entirely by the admission monies. 

Our estimate, therefore, which we believe to be under- 
rated, in all the items, leaves a deficiency of 52,5001 .— 
a deficiency “ for the consideration of the House of Commons.” 








meeting sate side by side with shopkeepers of 
ecadilly, 


— a Pj 
nother ,altry and un- ish mode of 
making money, is undanosd tS be by selling 
to the highest bidder the privilege to print cata- 
logues; to be charged, 
at such price as the contractor pleases: to be 
executed, equally as a matter of course, in any 
way he likes. Upon this topic we shall have more 
to say when the subject is officially before us ; 
rest cnvapel that in this 


as a matter of course, 


but the contractor ma 
age of anti-monopoly he will not have the affair 

1 to himself. “Competition” is the chosen 
motto of the Exposition of the Industry of all 
Nations in 1851. 

If we are a nation of shopkeepers we are not 
a nation of beggars; and we shall enter our 
protest — being so described to the other 
nations of the world. 

“They manage these things better in France !” 
The two Expositions of 1844 and 1849—which it 
was our lot to visit, and which are described so 
fully, and so extensively illustrated, in our 
Journal —taught us much, and ought to have 
taught as much to all who have been entrusted 
with the plans of the Great Exposition of 1851. 
The policy of England is indeed far more liberal 
than was that of France. We, who had so 
much reason to fear competition, boldly dared 
and chivalrously invited it; but if we scorned 
to imitate the French in the narrow and selfish 
view of “taking care of ourselves,” we might at 
least have condescended to accept lessons from 
their experience in the business details in which 
“— proficient. 

eir Exposition is paid for out of the public 
urse, and is free to all who seck admission to 
it. Every day and all day long (for six days out 
of the seven) the high and the humble may study 
there. The catalogue is not cheap, it is charged 
10d., but this evil is obviated to the humble, who 
can hire it for one penny aday. No mere vendor 
of an article is allowed to exhibit it. When you 
see an article you know by whom it is manufac- 
tured ; you see nothing but what is French pro- 
duce; it is only Frenchman competing against 
Frenchman for the honour of France. He par- 
ticipates in the glory of the prize he does not 
himself receive, and he shares in the advantage 
of the custom thus obtained for his neighbour. 

Neither in the Chamber, in the public press, 
in the atelier of the artisan, in the clubs or in 
the coffee-houses, is there ever heard a murmur 

inst the cost of the building in the Cham 

ysée. It is paid for out of the National fund ; 
it was so under the Monarchy and is so under 
the Republic; but no one grumbles at a tax 
which he believes will be productive a thousand 
fold—not only in the actual sales effected thereby 
—but in the improvement of manufactures, by 
lessons given to manufacturer and artisan. 

It is not yet too late ; and earnestly do wo 
hope that Parliament may be applied to for a 

t of money, before, and not after, the 
ition ; to render it worthy a great country, 
and not to supply a deficiency, evidencing 
apathy or want of confidence ; and that the 
people will be invited to see, free of charge (or, 
at all events, nearly so,) that which will 
have paid for. It will be far more creditable, 
and infinitely more profitable to do at once 
that which eo md ye we — 
mately compelled to do—im upon ves 
a an te pan an Exhibition, in all 
worthy; and we do not in the least doubt that 
such a proposition would be well received by 
the country, and not ill received by the House 
of Commons, 

Surely we may not only imitate continental 
nations in the past, but in the present. France 
is not the caly nation that will contribute a 

t of public money, for the purpose of aiding 
ts manufacturers and artisans to surpass the 
English in this — to be held in 
London in 1851. e have no “' as the 
time roaches, every government in Europe, 
qusagl Sen own, will have, 80 to speak, “ taxed 
the people,” in order to secure evidence of foreign 
supremacy in manufactured art ; and it will be a 
shameful policy on the part of England if no 
encouragement is held out by our government 


of equal weight. 
If then the blunders that have been perpetra- 
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ted by commissioners, executives, and secretaries, 
have been so obvious, so numerous, and so 
utterly indefensible, we are compelled to believe 
that those to be committed hereafter will be as 
unpardonable in character and as disastrous in 
their effects, The difficulties to be surmounted 
have not in reality been yet met; we have but 
crossed the stile and struggled through the 
thicket which leads to the Slough of Despond ; 
and we have neither Faith nor Hope to 
guide us among the pitfalls that encompass 
our path, Whose province will it be to 
determine where Mr. A. shall have his stall, 
and where shall be the stall of his rival in 
manufacture, Mr. B.? Who is to settle what 
amount of s shall be accorded to Mr. C.; 
and what articles shall be, and what shall not be 
exhibited by Mr. D.!| What proportion of the 
judges will be foreign? What places in the 
Exhibition will be accorded to foreigners! Will 
the foreign manufacturer be enabled to exhibit 
through a London agent, and so make known to 
all enquirers where duplicates of his goods may 
be at once obtained? Where English patents 
have been used by foreign manufacturers, in 
part, or in whole, will such articles be ad- 
mitted, and who will bring such articles 
to the test? May dealers generally exhibit 
the objects they do not make but sell ?—and 
if so, may a score or halfa-hundred of the very 
same objects be ex 1 on as many dealers’ 
stalls? Who will be entrusted with the delicate 
and thankless duty of accepting or rejecting the 
various articles sent in? Even in France this is 
a task of great difficulty; and the moral ma- 
chinery by which it is managed is by no means 
simple. Which of the Royal Commissioners 
will be daring enough to undertake it! Is this 
labour and this responsibility to devolve upon 
the Executive! If so, we anticipate what will 
follow. Especially, who will be the judges to 
make the awards—to award the medals and 
the prizes of twenty thousand pounds—of 
which, by the way, we venture to prognosticate 
eighteen thousand pounds will go abroad! These 
duties must be discharged by persons of unques- 
tionable integrity ; an nate | persons it will be 
no hard matter to find; but integrity is only 
one of the qualities absolutely necessary to en- 
able them to perform the one 4 

Above all, the determination of the Commis- 
sion not to demand to know the quality in 
which an Exhibitor exhibits, will involve them 
in a maze, out of which they will never find 
their way. This subject, of paramount impor- 
tance, requiring so much consideration and so 
much space to consider it fitly, will be found 
treated at — in another part of this number 
of our Jou 

A hundred other cases of difficulty present 
themselves to our minds ; they might be over- 
come, but it can only be by confidence in the 
forethought, wisdom, and integrity of those 
whose duty it will be to encounter them. 

We have thus said our say—it was a duty we 
imposed upon ourselves when we gave the 
Exposition our support ; if we have either exag- 
gerated or misstated, we shall gladly rectify 
the error; if our statements be arraigned, or our 
assertions contradicted, we shall endeavour to 
sustain them by proofs. 

We tremble for the consequences that must 
be expected to ensue, burthened as we shall be 
with the weight of so many blunders ; under 
the most favourable circumstances we had a 
contest to sustain against powerful opponents— 
opponents backed by the money of their respec- 
tive governments, armed and trained for the 
contest = their sovereigns, with public feeling 
in their favour, and, it may be, old animosities 
stimulating the ordinary allurements to profit- 
able rivalry; long experienced in all things 
appertaining to their several calli knowing 

recisely what they want, and exactly where to 
nd it. Could we hope for conquest! As well 
might we have looked for a victory at Waterloo 
if we had met the Old Guard and the legions of 
Napoleon with bayonets blunted and balls too 


ta A calibre of our cannon. 

ay ee be worsted in the 
con we expected com ion fi 
defeat which might have been ter ans 


victory ; and even some exasperation may be 





justified against a system of errors, which retain- 
ing all the disadvan of the struggle, 
threatens to deprive us of all its advantages. 

These disadvantages are not merely a dimi- 
nution of public feeling, and a fierce array of 
hostility at home, but it is beyond all doubt that 
our manufacturers are arming as combatants re- 
luctantly forced into the contest, and not as 
volunteers fighting for distinctions and rewards. 
We speak from positive knowledge when we 
assert that a very large proportion of these 
manufacturers are delaying preparations until 
they are better satisfied as to the result ; and 
our dread is that they will so delay them until 
any attempt at competition will be useless. 
This, however, ought not to be; the manufac- 
turers of Great Britain are, to use a common 
phrase, in for it; THEY MUST COMPETE; and 
under the very worst circumstances that can 
happen, they must not be held back from those 
exertions upon which their very existence 
depends—at all events for some time to come. 

They must be “up and doing :” it would be 
idle now to counsel that postponement for a year, 
which we advocated some months back. They 
must be prepared by the Ist of May next; that 
is now the time fixed; and if altered (as we 
think it will be) it will only be by prolonging 
the period for another month, and if they have 
already lost much time, they have not another 
moment to lose. 

To succeed in spite of obstacles is far more 
honourable than to prosper with all “ appliances 
and means ;” and those who manifest energy and 
liberal enterprise must be regarded as patriots 
in the truest sense. We urge upon our manu- 
facturers the duty they owe to themselves and 
their country ; let them not relax because diffi- 
culties instead of being removed out of their 
way, have been created or increased by those 
who should have been their protectors. Diffi- 
culties are things made to be overcome ! 

With encouragement such as we had a right 
to expect, with time sufficient for all Qurposes, 
with judgment and equity evident ifi those 
whose arrangements and decisions must be of 
deep and lasting import, and with confidence 
in the Executive and officials of the Exposition, 
we might reasonably have hoped that British 
energy, enterprise, and capital, would have 
enabled Great Britain to e an appearance at 
“The Great Peace Congress of the World” 
TT of her high renown ; so that Peace might 
not take from her the laurels she had gained in 
War, at some period or other, from every nation 
of Europe and of Asia. 

As these advantages have been denied to us 
we must do the best we can without them, and 
the public may be sure that, after all, the 
mighty resources of England will be largely 
exhibited ; that its honour will be upheld, and 
its glory asserted in many important branches 
of the Industrial Arts. 

Probably in our next number we shall be 
enabled to dwell upon this topic more at length, 
and to explain our prospects more fully than 
our space at — permits us to do; there 
are few of the Manufacturing Districts with 
which we are unacquainted—few of our manu- 
facturers of whose capabilities we are ignorant, 
and we shall ere long revisit them for the 
purpose of making our readers aware of their 
progress ; we are not without hopes that our 
report my gy less disheartening than it must 
at present be. 

Just now we must content our readers with a 
contracted and imperfect view of the prospect 
before us. We may, indeed, yield, without a 
struggle, the palm of excellence to the silks of 
Lyons, the ribbons of St. Etienne, the lace of 
Brussels, the bronzes of Paris, the jewellery of 
Paris, the paper-hangings of Paris, the carpets of 
Paris, the painted of Germany, the 
coloured glass of Bohemia, and some other 
objects of elegance and utility, or of both 
combined ; in children’s toys, the produce of 
Sonneberg ; in articles in manufactured zinc, 
and terra-cotta ; in fringes, braids, and i 
furniture ; in marguetrie, in wood and wind 
instruments of music, the manufacture of Adorf, 
in Saxony; in brass instruments of music ; 
and in all sorts of designs for manufactures 
(the produetions of artists); but we shall 








not be ashamed or afraid to chall ° 
Industry ot the World” to compete ith we 
cottons,—at least in as far as price and quality 
are concerned—of Manchester; the chintz of 
Preston ; the broad-cloths of Somersetshire and 
Yorkshire ; mathematical and philosophical 
instruments; models of new arrangements of 
machinery ; marine architeeture; agricultural 
instruments ; rifles, and fowling-pieces ; the ma- 
chinery of a score of places of renown, from 
the steam-engine of a thousand horse power to 
the crank and fly-wheel which turn a coffee-mill ; 
with the stuffs of Leeds ; with the hardware and 
cutlery of Sheffield; the fire-grates and their 
accessories of Sheffield ; the pressed brass-work 
of Birmingham ; the cast-iron (so far, that is to 
say, as solidity and substance go,) of Coalbrook- 
dale, Derby, and Northampton, and of London 
also ; with the cotton stockings of Leicester ; 
with the machined net-work of Nottingham ; 
the plain shawls of Paisley ; the worsted-work 
of Norwich ; the papier ma&ché of Birmingham 
and Wolverhampton ; with the linens of Belfast 
(even the cambric of the commercial capital of 
Ireland will not much suffer now by comparison 
with that of France) ; with the tabbinets of Irish 
manufacture; with the pure crystal glass of 
Stourbridge and Birmingham; the plate glass 
of Birmingham and St. Helens; the fishing. 
hooks of Redditch (which supplies nearly 
the whole world with the best); in oil-cloths 
and floor-cloths; in metals, such as albata, 
Sheffield plate, &c. ; in ecclesiastical appurte- 
nances, in metal, &c.; in gothic stone-carving, 
bookbinding, both in cloth and tooled leather; 
encaustic tiles for churches, halls, &c.; in tes- 
sere ; in the earthenware of Staffordshire ; and, 
above all, in the porcelain of Staffordshire, which 
(the statuettes especially) we venture to assert 
will surpass the best produce of France or 
Germany,—putting aside, as we ought to do, 
the productions of government works, at Sévres 
and Dresden, and admitting into competition 
only those of manufacturers depending solely 
upon personal resources, and manufactured only 
for sale ; and in the electro-plating of Elkington 
which, we have the authority of our honoured 
associate, Dr. Emil Braun for saying, will surpass 
the best efforts of all other nations. 

The list, indeed, comprises chiefly those 
objects which are independent of ornamenta- 
tation ; but we have no design so to limit our 
prospects of success in the rivalry we have 
courted. Within the last five years British 
manufacturers have made large advances; and 
these will, we trust, be displayed notwithstand- 
ing the “ discouragements” which have so con- 
siderably marred their efforts. It is whispered 
indeed that Spitalfields will not be very far 
behind Lyons; and that Coventry will not 
shrink from comparison with St. Etienne—their 
improvements having certainly been derived 
from the employment of those French artisans, 
who may be once again described as “ Refugees.” 
In carved wood, by hand and by machinery, we 
are doing and have done much ; there is at least 
one artist-workman who will distance all com- 
petitors in this branch of Industrial Art. We 
cannot say if the t firms in Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, and York, have been of late making 4 
move; but many of their productions, in 
carpeting, have promised to rival those of 
France—always leaving out of sight the produce 
7 —_ establishments sustained by National 


While therefore we anticipate that, generally, 
in the Exhibition of 1851, we shall be far sur- 
passed, we by no means admit that we shall not 
supply ample and satisfactory proofs of our pro- 

; i conclusive evidence that, to the 

IBITION OF 1856, we may look forward as 

establishing our claim to pre-eminence in nearly 
all the branches of Industrial Art. 

And we earnestly intreat the Manufacturers of 
Great Britain to labour as if there were no i- 
competent Commission to chill their energies and 
to hamper their resources—but that, each man 
working for himself, to augment his own honour, 
to increase his own trade, and at the same time 
to uphold the repute of his country, will do his 
best—taking as his motto, that famous sentence 
which can never be hackneyed—“ ENGtaND EX- 
PECTS THAT EVERY MAN WILL DO HIS DUTY. 
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Tue death of this accomplished sculptor, and 
excellent man, took place at Rome on the 29th 
of May last, under circumstances of interest 
unusually touching. The pleasure with which 
we had seen, and briefly written of, his work 
now in the Royal Academy—*“ A Marble group— 
a Huntress with a Leveret and Greyhound "— 
was yet a sensible emotion when he had perished, 
and it was far from the thoughts of ourselves or 
any of his friends, that this might be the last of 
his productions that would be seen within these 
walls, for he was not yet “full of years,” having 
far beyond the average run of human chances 
in his favour. Our school is comparatively 
poor in poetic sculpture; one substantial cause 
of which is, that it is by far the most expen- 
sive department of the profession; not that 
if it were less so the genius would be the greater, 
but the means of development would be more 
accessible. An education in purely poetic sculp- 
ture, to the maturing of any considerabie works 
in marble, is so arduous and costly, that very few 
venture on this exclusive path, and hence can 
we but ill afferd the loss of one who has so 
signally distinguished himself, and who notwith- 
standing the pronounced excellence of his works, 
might yet have hoped to conceive his best— 
“ But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 

And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 

Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears 

And slits the thin-spun life.” 


Wyatt * was born on the 3rd of May, 1795, in 
Oxford Street, in London, where his father 
Edward Wyatt was then settled. The latter 
died at Merton, in Surrey, in 1833. The profes- 
sion of sculpture was determined on at an early 
age by the subject of our memoir, and he was 
accordingly articled to Charles Rossi, R.A., for 
the term of seven years ; and during that term 
his studies at the Royal Academy were so 
successfully prosecuted as to entitle him to the 





award of two medals upon different occasions. 
At the time that Wyatt was under the tuition of | 
Rossi, the latter executed several national | 
monumental works which had been voted by | 
parliament to commemorate the services | 
of men who had deserved well of their | 
country, and some of the earliest productions | 
of Wyatt were of the monumental dam, as that | 
in the church of Esher, in memory of Mrs. Hughes, 
and another in the chapel at St. John’s Wood. 


* We are indebted to Mr. 8. Pearce, a friend of the late | 
Mr. Wyatt, and an artist who has painted some excellent | 
portraits, for the above likeness of the deceased sculptor. | 

| 











But it is to Canova, in a great measure, that 
Wyatt was indebted for the ultimate refinement 
of his tastes ; his natural genius was at all times 
impressive in narrative, but it was under the 
great Italian sculptor that he began to versify in 
marble with the purest feeling. And Canova 
was his friend until his death—indeed Wyatt 
numbered as friends all who knew him. He 
had seen and admired the works of Canova even 
while under the instruction of Rossi; and when 
Canova visited this country, through the kindness 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence, who justly estimated 
his talent, Wyatt was introduced to ova, who 
became so far interested in him, as at once to 
promise him his protection and the permission 
to work in his studio at Rome. After an inter- 
view 80 favourable to his prospects, Rome became 
the goal of all his desires; and he proceeded 
thither in the early part of the year 1821, after 
having spent some time in Paris under the 
celebrated Italian sculptor Bozio; and so de- 
votedly did he prosecute the labours of his 
profession, that only once in this lengthened 
term of nearly thirty years, did he revisit his 
native country—and that occasion was in the 
year 1841. During Canova's lifetime the closest 
intimacy subsisted between him and the subject 
of this memoir, amid all the circumstances of a 
long and arduous profession,—a fact honourable 
to both parties. Our countryman Gibson was 
also a pupil of Canova at the time of Wyatt's 
entrance into the studio of this man, and 
from that time the greatest friendship existed be- 
tween the two distinguished English sculptors. 
The industry of Wyatt was singularly constant. In 
summer, long before five in the morning, he was 
to be seen on his way to the Caffé Greco, where 
artists of all nations assemble; and in winter, 
long before daylight, he was to be seen at the 
same place reading the papers by the light of a 
taper which he always carried with him for that 
purpose. At daylight he was in his studio, and 
not only thus early, but he also remained at 
work sometimes until midnight. It was only by 
such exertion that he could have possibly pro- 
duced such a number of exquisite works, many 
of which are equal to those of antiquity. He 
was blessed with a good constitution; neither the 
malaria of Rome nor his incessant labour seemed 
in anywise to affect him ; but a few years since 
he met with an accident whereby one of his 
legs was broken, which caused a degree of lame- 
ness. It was during his visit to England in 
1841, that he was honoured by the Queen with 


3F 


a commission for his statue of Penelope, which 
in Rome was considered the best of his works. 
His studio and residence were remarked by all 
for their superior neatness; his removal, how- 
ever, necessary, he took three studj in the 
Via dell’ Incurabile, but never en them. 
The life, preferably led by Wyatt, was more than 
usually retired even for a studious artist. The 
incidents of his life were the works which he 
perfected on his own account as he advanced in 
experience, and each according to its d of 
merit was one of the greater or less balieehe 
of his career. Of these may be instanced as 
works of high merit, a group of “Ino and the 
Infant Bacchus ;” a statue of “ Glycera ;” “ Musi- 
dora,” a statue; two statues of Nymphs, and 
“Penelope,” a charming statue, the p y of 
Her Majesty, which has been engraved in the 
=e of ard Journal for June, 1849. 
very inhabitant of Rome was in some di 

affected by the convulsions which shook first the 
dignitaries of the Holy See, and then reacted 
- every class of society, All denominations 
of artists suffered, and especially those whose 
position was as yet — me however 
was, and had long n, the home of Wyatt. 
All ties of consanguinity could not be otherwise 
than binding on the heart of such a man ; but 
he had no other household affections than those 
of his Roman studio. During the operations of 
the French against Rome, he sustained great in- 
jury, of which he writes as follows to a friend :— 

“T had (as you have already been informed) a 
most providential escape in the attack the French 
made at Popolo the last day of June; I was 
awakened one hour and a half after mid- 
night by the roar of cannon, the explosion of 
shells, the smashing of windows and tiles; the 
inhabitants of my quarter alarmed, and flyin 
through the streets in all directions. I ex 
there would probably be an attack at the Popolo, 
as the French, after gaining possession of Ponte 
Molle, had taken up a position on the high ground 
beyond the arco scuro. I had put all my works 
in marble in places where they would be least 
exposed, and had selected for myself, in the 
event of being surprised at night by an attack, 
to go and remain at the bottom of a stone spiral 
staircase, which leads from my apartment to my 
studio on the ground-floor; on entering the 
second study for a chair, a shell burst in the 
wall, which is full two feet and a quarter in 
thickness ; this was only four feet from where 
I was. If I had been another step in advance I 
must have been seriously wounded, perhaps 
killed, but, thanks to Providence! I escaped 
with a few slight scratches and contusions; the 
lamp I held was broken, and, I believe, protected 
my hand ; I picked up nine pieces of the shell 
in my study; several casts were broken, but 
happily none of my marble works were injured.” 

tt is difficult to determine the remoter causes 
of Wyatt's decease. He was apparently a hale 
and robust man, more so than any of his brother 
artists. It is, however, conjectured that the 
circumstance of his having received notice to 
quit his studio had so far affected his sensitive 
temperament as to cause death; for he had so 
attached himself to his abode that the idea 
of quitting it was a source of inexpressible 
anguish to him. The attack which destroyed 
him took place on the morning, it may be 
presumed, of the 28th of May; for at six 
o'clock, struggling between life and death, he 
was found on the floor of his bedchamber by 
the woman whose business it was to attend to 
his rooms. She had entered by means of her 
own keys; and having raised him into his bed, 
she instantly sent for Mr. Freeborn, the 
British Consul, who immediately brought to his 
aid Dr. Pantaleone, and Mr. Spence, the sculptor. 
The doctor bled him, and did everything that 
his knowledge and experience — , but 
without avail; poor Wyatt never spoke, nor did 
he show any decided sign of consciousness, He 
breathed his last at ten o'clock. 

His friends and professional brethren, Gibson 
and B. Spence, have kindly offered their aid in 
superintending the completion of the works that 
were in p at the decease of Wyatt; and 
Gibson, with a feeling that does him honour, has 
signified his intention to erect a testimonial over 
the grave of his friend, at his own expense. 
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Wittiam Liyton was born at Liverpool, and at | 


an infant age was removed to Lancaster. His ma- 
ternal relatives residing on their territory at the 


foot of Windermere Lake, the my ! portion of 


his education was received during his long and 
frequent visits to that pleasant retreat, at the 
little district school once presided over by the 
grandfather of the late Lord Chief Justice Ellen- 
borough. At eight years of he was sent to 
a large ing-school in the south of the 


| 


county, where he continued six years. Soon | 


after his departure from what may be called his 
native hills, his recollections of their beauties 


impressed him with an earnest desire to be able | 
to portray them; and the days appropriated to | 


the drawing-master were always anticipated with 


rapture, while more severe but less imaginative | 


studies, although pursued with less enthu- 
siasm, were not suffered to be slighted. The 
painting days, however, were eventually sus- 
pected of boding little good to his future pros- 
pects; he was, therefore, again despatched to 
the lakes, ostensibly for the completion of the 
mathematical portion of his education, but too 
evidently for the, repression of what was con- 
sidered by his kind but prudent parents his 
unhappy attachment to the Arts, a study for 
which no peculiar aid was afforded in his new 
quarters. During an early tour among the lakes 
he became acquainted with his friend William 
Havell, whose bold and manly drawings from 
Nature made a strong impression upon him. 

Finding it utterly impossible to subdue his 
artistic ardour, his relations applied to an old 
friend of Fuseli’s upon the anxious subject of 
pursuing the Arts as a profession : this gentle- 





man having relinquished portrait-painting for | 


stock-broking, declared the Arts to be an ex- 


wealth ; and he had, doubtless, the best reasons 


for urging that advice. Under this grave assu- 


rance, the young would-be landscape-painter | 


was sent to Liverpool to receive preparatory 
instructions for a mercantile life. As, however, 


of probation, and little time exacted for the per- 
formance of his mercantile duties, in the futile 


hope that some new and less engrossing caprice | 


might extinguish the old passion, he speedily 
took advantage of his privileged position, and 


| Hargrave’s, Broad Oak. 

















paid truant visits to the neigh ing mountains 
of North Wales, not forgetting a pilgrimage to 
the birth-place and tomb of our renowned Wilson, 
as well as to some of his finest works at Wynn- 
stay and Ince-Blundell. His mercantile services 
being “ coldly furnished forth,” and offering no 
prospect of future energy, his little patrimony 
being considerably diminished too, he was ordered 
back to Windermere, where he was guided 


| through a course of classical and mathematical 


study by a talented “Dominie” in the vicinity, 
for nearly four years, by way of refreshing and 
advancing his earlier acquisitions, as well as 
damping his pictorial enthusiasm. During this 
period, which was intended for one of transition, 
the old flame was nourished by frequent trips to 
the adjacent lakes with such visitors as took the 
domicile of their “Windermere foot” friends 
into their route. As neither Theocritus nor 
Virgil were found to be of any use in creating a 
distaste for the surrounding scenery, he was per- 
mitted to leave the provinces for London, where 
he commenced his career as an artist, under the 
usual flattering assurances of friends; reaping, 
of course, the usual harvest of disappointments, 
for a considerable period. Having, from year to 
year, visited the various romantic districts of his 
own country from Jersey to the Scottish High- 
lands, he made the tour of France, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy. A few years more, and 
the tour was repeated, with Greece, Sicily, and 
Calabria in addition. On his return to town he 
formed a private exhibition of all his foreign 
sketches at the New Water Colour Gallery in 
Pall Mall, which was visited by nearly all the 
élite then in London, as well as by Royalty. 
Another trip to Italy ensued, after the lapse of a 


i | year or two :—so endeth his travels’ history. 
tremely precarious to either competence or | 


Among Mr. Linton’s more prominent works 
may be mentioned his “ Morning after a Storm,” 
a scene near Linton, in North Devon, which was 
exhibited at the British Gallery above twenty 
years ago. “Italy,” now over the mantel-piece, 


| as a fixture, in the room for British painters at 
every indulgence was conceded during this state | 


Woburn Abbey, for which place it was commis- 
sioned by the late Duke of Bedford. “The Vale 
of Lonsdale,” at Sir William Fielding’s, Bart., in 
Lancashire. “The Vale of Keswick,” at Mr. 

“ Delos,” purchased by 
Mr. Broadhurst, and honourably diustrated by 





his accomplished friend Mrs. Hemans, “The 


Greek City, with the return of a Victorious Ar- 
mament,” and “ Marius at Carthage” both en- 
graved for Finden’s Gallery of British Art. 
“Venus and Aineas before Carthage,” distin. 
guished by a beautiful poem from the pen of his 
friend T. K. Hervey. “Jerusalem, at the time 
of the Crucifixion,” finely engraved by Lupton ; 
first subscribed for by the Archbishop of Canter. 
bury (Dr. Howley), and honoured by a superb 
case of large silver medals from Pope Gregory 
XVI. “The Embarkation of the Greeks for 
Troy,” and “ The Ruins of Pestum,” exhibited at 
Westminster Hall. “The Temple of Jupiter, 
with the Athenian Acropolis,” at the Royal 
Academy. “Positano,” painted for the Earl of 
Ellesmere. “The Lake of Orta: Belinzona,” 
bought from the Academy by Mr. Arden. “Corfe 
Castle.” “The Temple of Fortuna Muliebris,” 
eae ow from the Academy by Sir Robert 
eel, Bart., last year. “ Aitna and Taormina,” 
inted for Mr. Ellison, of Sudbrooke Holme, 
incoln. “The Wreck on Scylla Rocks,” for Mr. 
Bradley, of Clent House, Stourbridge. And 
“Venice,” now in the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, by Mr. D. W. Wire, the worthy 
Sheriff-Depute of the city of London. 

Mr. Linton’s career is one among the numerous 
instances to be found in all professions of the 
utter inability of thwarting, or attempting to 
check, the natural impulses which tend to a 
certain object. Perhaps there is no pursuit 
which an enthusiastic mind follows so ardently, 
certainly none require more fixedness of 

urpose, than that of an artist. There is but 
ittle at the outset, and even through a large 
number of years, with a large majority of painters 
and sculptors, to encourage them in the course 
they have chosen, and rarely anything on which 
to fall back, if so inclined, in the event of failure. 
In most cases, they must work or starve; in 
some, they do both. But it is not the appre- 
hension of the latter misfortune which generally 
urges them onward ; ambition of an honourable 
kind is the mainspring of action, and the ho 
of leaving a name among the worthies of the 
earth, is the laudable inducement to undergo 
labour and privation, unknown to, because 
unseen by, their fellow-men, till their end is 
accomplished. We know not under whom Mr. 
Linton studied, but he certainly must have paid 
great attention to the works of Claude, especially 
in those pictures where this elegant ter 
introduces his beautiful combinations of archi- 
tecture and water with groups of classic figures. 
We can trace not only asimilarity of composition 
in their productions, but the same method of 
treating their subjects, and the same exquisite 
aérial tone of colour. The composition of many 
of Mr. Linton’s ideal works certainly presents 
richer and more poetical features than those of 
his great prototype. Claude never designed 
any picture showing so magnificent a combina- 
tion of noble architecture and gorgeously ap- 
pointed figures as Mr. Linton's “Greek City, 
with the Return of a Victorious Armament,’ 
and his “ Venus and Aineas before Carthage. 
His “Marius at Carthage” is another picture 
full of the highest poetical feeling; we remember 
standing intently before it when it was exhibited 
many years ago, and thinking how aptly it 
seemed to describe the noble Roman, when 
ordered to quit the temporary asylum he had 
found among the ruins of the city his prowess 
had formerly devastated :— 

« but on his cheek 

Ten tasckog aloes tar means than words might speak ; 

And, from the ye < eye, ee. 

Till Lie deep thon hts found voice—then, calmly stern, 

snd Sree a es hs 

n ’ ” 
iertan the exile, rest where Carthage once hath been. 

Without the remotest idea of depreciating the 
talents of Mr. Linton, in his pictures of natural 
scenery, we give a decided preference to that 
class of subject to which more immediate 
reference has been made. His genius — 
more at liberty when roaming through ane 
regions of his own imagination than when : 
to a certain and known locality. Still, in what 
ever he does, there is abundant evidence - 
the work is that of a master-hand, and of & 
poet’s mind. 
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BY MR. AND MRS. 8. C. HALL.* 


the year, when 
the autumn ap- 
proaches, and so 
many of all 
des are consi- 


pleasant ex- 
pend a few weeks 
away from their 
o homes, we can- 
not, we think, 


v 


employ some pages of our Journal better than | 


by a review of this book, the object of which is 
to direct attention to Ireland, and, in especial, 
to that district of the island which unquestion- 


ably claims the meed of beauty above all other | 


parts ofthe kingdom. In the advertisement which 


introduces the volume the authors trust they have | 


so far detailed the advantages presented by the 
KILLARNEY LAKES as to “‘ induce many persons to 
visit them who have been, hitherto, accustomed to 
make annual tours on the Continent, Those,” they 
say, ‘‘ who require relaxation from labour, or may 
be advised to seek health under the influence of a 
mild climate, or search for sources of novel and 


rational amusement, or draw from change of scene | 


a stimulus to wholesome excitement, or covet ac- 
quaintance with the charms of nature, or wish to 
study a people full of original character—cannot, 
we feel assured, project an excursion to any part of 
Europe that will afford so ample a recompense.”’ 


SS this season of | 


ering how most 
—s and | 
y to 


ble to make the tourist acquainted. Bearing in 
| mind that much of his pleasure will depend upon 

the manner in which he manages his time, and 

pre-arranges his plans, they have not considered 
any circumstance too trivial for comment, where 
| they believed that minute explanation might 
advance the purpose of the visitor to Ireland, who— 





| OUTSIDE JAUNTING-CAR. 
' 


seeing all of the sublime and beautiful that may be 
seen—aims at obtaining information while receiv- 
ing enjoyment. 

The book before us is the result of three tours to 
| the Irish Lakes, the latest being during the May 
| of the present year, 1850. The authors are favour- 
| ably known to the public by their work entitled 








BIANCON!'S CAR, 


They have therefore collected and communicated 


“*Treland: its Scenery and Character ;"’ portions 


information upon all topics with which it is desira- | of which, with the illustrations, are here repub- 


* Published by George Virtue, Ivy Lane, London. 





— — 


lished, an arrangement by which the publisher has 
been enabled to issue this volume, containing two 


3G 





hundred pages of letterpress, twenty engravings 
on steel and about one hundred and any woodcuts, 
at the price of half a guinea, It forms therefore a 
pan Ly a publication, and which may be de- 
scribed as singularly ‘“‘ cheap "’ even in these days 
when a multitude of purchasers may be calcula 
upon for any production of merit, and so justify a 
publisher in a course which a very few years ago 
must have entailed ruin. Among the pages which 
we devote to this review we shall scatter some of 
the woodcuts, They are from drawings by various 
artists. We regret that we cannot give one of the 
examples of the engravings on steel, which are all 
from paintings either by T. Creswick, A.R.A., or 
J. H. Bartlett; of which, as we have said, the 
book contains no fewer than twenty, chiefly of 
subjects connected with the Lakes; and they are 
ali engraved in a very masterly manner, 

The readers of the Art-Journal need not be told 
that Mrs. Hall has laboured long, ardently, and we 
trust successfully, to make Ireland better known 
to England, and the people of that country more 
justly appreciated in this. Married to an English 

entleman, and having, consequently, her home in 
ngland, her visits to the country of her birth 
have been but occasional; they were refreshments 
to pleasant memories; revivals of early impres- 
sions; stimulants to earnest sympathies; and 
me to exertions out of which she hoped and 
lieved might arise good to a people 


“ Ever hardly used ;” 


and to whom only the present generation of English 
has accorded justice—tardy in its operations as it 
must be in its fruitage. Mrs. Ha)l has been accused 
of any | to her pictures of Ireland too much 
coueenr rose. Perhaps, with a woman’s delicacy 
and a woman's kindlier nature, she has seen less 
than others of the coarser features, and more 
of the natural advantages of the Irish people; 
at least we believe we are justified in saying she 
has disappointed few who visit Ireland with a 
generous and considerate disposition towards the 
country, and that she has helped to dissipate many 
of the errors and to destroy some of the prejudices 
which have kept the English and the Irish far too 
much apart; their interests being mutual and in- 
separable. Mrs, Hall has never lent her pen to a 
y—never advocated the demands of a sect. 

t isa melancholy truth that in Ireland no popu- 
larity can be general; he or she who is lauded 
by one class being sure to be condemned by the 
other. Mrs, Hall’s object has been, no doubt, an- 
swered by the good she has done to Ireland in 
England. The introduction to ‘“‘A Week at 
Killarney” briefly presses upon the reader the 
temptations to visit freland ; these we take leave 


to quote. 

“The English may be induced to see and judge 
for themselves, and no longer incur the reproach 
of being better acquuinted with the Continent than 
with a country in which they cannot fail to be 
deeply interested, and which holds out to them 
every temptation the traveller can need ; a people 
rich in original character, scenery abundant in the 
wild and beautiful, a cordial and hearty welcome 
for the ‘stranger,’ and a d of safety and 
security in his journeyings, such as he can meet in 
no other portion of the globe.* Ireland will, un- 
questionably, supply every means of ey that 
may be obtained in any of the Continental king- 
doms, and without calli for the sacrifices of 
money and comfort that will inevitably be exacted 
by the leeches of Germany, France, and Italy. 
Irish civility and hospitality to strangers have been 
proverbial for ages—existing even to a fault. 


* “To the ‘safety,’ and ‘security,’ of travelling in 
Ireland, it may seem superfluous to refer; but there are 
many who, in utter ignorance of the country and its 
people, have formed ee Ae 7 opinions on 
the subject. It may, therefore, well to lay peculiar 
stress upon the testimony supplied by every writer con- 
cerning the country, and the report of every tourist by 
whom fe has been visited. For ourselves, we have never 
hesitated to make journeys at all hours of the day or 
night, through any part of the island, upon ordinary 
jaunting-cars, under the full conviction that we were as 
safe as we should have been between Kensington and 
Hyde Park. It is not enongh to say that we never 
encountered insult or iajary 5 we never met with the 
smallest interruption, incivility, or even discourtesy, that 
could induce a suspicion that wrong or rudeness was 
intended. During our various wanderings, we have been 
located at all sorts of ‘Houses of Entertainment ;' from 
the stately hotel of the city, to the poor ‘cabaret’ of a 
mountain village; we never lost the value of a shilling 
by misconduct on the part of those to whom our property 
was entrusted. We should, indeed, ill discharge our 
duty, if we did not testify, as strongly as we oy enables 
us to do, to the generosity and honesty of the Irish cha- 
racter. It may be judicious to remark, that at no period 
has the security of travelling in Ireland been more certain 
than it is at this moment. We repeat, therefore, that a 
safer country for a stranger to travel in, is not in the 
world.” 
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Strangers will find, wherever they go, a ready zeal 
and anxiety, among all classes, to produce a favour- 
able impression on behalf of the country ; and in 
lieu of roguish couriers, insolent douaniers, dirt 
inns, and people courteous only that they may ro 
with greater certainty and impunity, they will 
encounter a people naturally kind and intelligent, 
in whom it is impossible not to feel interested ; and 
even where discomfort is to be endured, it will be 
deprived of its character of annoyance by the cer- 
tainty that every effort has been, or will be, exerted 
to remove it. e shall rejoice if our statements 
be the means of inducing English travellers 
to direct their course westward, knowing that 
for every new visitor, Ireland will obtain a new 
Frienp.” 

At the present moment especially, the induce- 
ments to visit Ireland are more than usually many ; 
one of them, assuredly, is the smallness of the cost 
at which the enjoyment may be purchased ; the 
English and Irish railway companies have com- 
bined to bring the expenses of the journey within 
very narrow Timits.© The visit of the Queen has 
been an example to her subjects ; most happily, the 
agitation for ‘Repeal’ is but a sad theme of 
history; poverty and misery are operating in 
Ireland with diminished power ; and the confused 
condition of the Continent is such, that few persons 
will desire te encounter the annoyances incident to 
a visit to either of the European states. 

Let, therefore, those who are pondering how a 
week or a month may be most pleasantly and most 
profitably spent, during the Summer or Autumn, 
consider the claims of Ireland, and believe that 
nowhere can there be found so many. 

The authors commence by conducting the tourist 
to Dublin via Holyhead (a journey which now 
oceupies but twelve hours) and thence by railway 
to Killarney. We shall endeavour to follow them 
on their route. 

A day in Dublin will give the visitor a good idea 
of its leading points of interest ; for its principal 
streets and leading attractions lie within a com- 
paratively small compass. His journey to the 
south will be by one of the best constructed and 
best conducted railways in the kingdom: and en 
route he will travel through many of the most 
interesting localities in Ireland—Kildare, Cashel, 
Kilmallock—cities rich in ruins and traditions of 
the past. He will visit the two great provincial 
ports, Cork and Limerick ; pass on his way several 
of the famous Round Towers, numberless ruined 
castles, Druidic remains, and of course through 
scenery unsurpassed for grandeur and loveliness ; 
nearly all the objects of interest along the line, 
with those which occur hy verging off the direct 
route, will be found pictured and described in the 
volume under notice. 

‘The railway to Killarney stops short at Mallow, 
distant from the Lakes forty-two miles; a journey 
that must be made by coach, in the common car 
of the country—the far-famed Irish jaunting-car— 
or by private carriage with post horses. 

Some will consider this an advantage; for 
while the journey is an easy one, a few hours must 
be spent on the ordinary coach-road, during which 
the traveller has leisure and opportunity to look 
about him; and it may not be a disadvantage that, 
after he leaves the train, he has to through a 
wild and unimproved district, until he arrives at 
Killarney, the marvellous beauties of which will 
be enhanced by contrast with the comparative 
nakedness and misery he will have encountered on 
his way. The Irish jaunting-car is an exceedingly 
pleasant conveyance, It is light, presses very little 
upon the horse, and is safe as i as convenient ; 
80 easy is it to get on and off, that both are fre- 
quently done while the machine is in motion. It 
is always driven with a single horse ; the driver 
occupies a small seat in front, and the travellers 
sit back to back, the space between them being 
occupied by “ the well ’’—a sort of boot for lu ; 
but when there is only one passenger, the aioe 
usually places himself on the opposite seat ‘ to 
balance the car,’ the motion of which would be 
awkward if one side was much heavier than the 
other. The public cars of Mr. Bianconi have, to a 
large extent, displaced the ular coaches, and are 
to be encountered in every district of the south of 
Ireland. In form they resemble the common out- 
side jaunting-car, but are calculated to hold twelve, 
fourteen, or sixteen persons; they are well horsed, 
have cautious and experienced drivers, are generally 
driven with three horses, and usually travel at the 
rate of seven Irish miles an hour; the fares for 
each person averaging about two-pence per mile. 


* The cost of the journey to Holyhead (first class), 
thence to Dublin (four hours across, best cabin), thence to 
Killarney (first class railway and inside coach, if desired), 
together with the cost of the same journey back—ReTURN 
TIeKeTs in short: permission being given to remain 
om weeks at Killarney or in any other part of Ireland 

4 81X rounps! 
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They are open cars; but a huge apron affords con- 
siderable protection — rain; and they may 
be described as, in all respects, very comfortable 
and convenient vehicles. 

All travellers to Killarney should proceed to 
Cork by railway, and there select one of the 
several routes to the Lakes. These routes are 
clearly and at some length described by the 
authors; that which they advise to be taken is 
by Gougane Barra, the Holy Lake, Bantry, Glen- 
gariff, and Kenmare; but a brief delay will be 
n in Cork, in order to examine the city 
styled par excellence ‘‘ the beautiful;”’ not so 
much for its streets and buildings as for the scene 
by which it is surrounded. Cork harbour is 
famous all over the world. 

The route through Gougane Barra, Bantry, and 
Glengariff is, indeed, inexpressibly charming. 

The tourist will greatly enjoy a visit to the 
Holy Lake, not only as introducing him to one of 
the strongholds of which superstition held posses- 
sion for centuries; but the stern and sterile gran- 
deur of the place will astonish him, if perchance 
here his first acquaintance shall have been formed 
with the wild magnificence of Nature in Ireland. 








The far-famed Bay of Bantry is, perha: . 
y any harbour of the ea ‘for 
natural beauties combined with natural advan. 
tages. It is impossible to do justice to the exceed- 
ing grandeur and su ing loveliness of the 
scene; the whole of it is taken in by the eye at 
once. We are not called upon to turn from side 
to side for new objects to admire—we gaze upon it 
all; and he must be indeed dead to nature who 
does not here drink in as delicious a draught as Na- 
ture, in the fulness of her bounty, ever presented. 
; sangnegs utterly fails to convey even a limited 
idea of the exceeding beauty of Glengariff—« the 
rough glen ”’—which merits, to the full, the enthu- 
siastic praise that has been lavished upon it by 
every traveller by whom it has been visited. It js 
a deep alpine valley, enclosed by precipitous hills 
about three miles in length, and seldom exceeding 
a quarter of a mile in breadth. Black and savage 
rocks embosom, as it were, a scene of i 
loveliness—endowed by nature with the richest 
gifts of wood and water; for the trees are graceful 
in form, luxuriant in foliage, and varied in cha- 
racter; and the rippling stream, the strong river, 
and the foaming cataract, are supplied from a 


BANTRY BAY. 


thousand rills collected in the mountains. Beyond 
all, is the magnificent bay, with its numerous 
islands,—by one of which it is so guarded and 
- eg as to receive the aspect of a serene 
ake. 

The reader will not require to be told that there 
are many matters of deep interest to be enquired 
about and examined before he reaches Killarney. 





If he be a stranger in Ireland his curiosity will be 


| stimulated and his interest excited at every step ; 


and the book we are reviewing is well as 
a companion in places, and a guide concerning 
subjects, of even P mows importance than the — 
deur and beauty of the scenery amid which he is 
about to seek enjoyment. 

The main purpose of the authors, however, is 
to visit Killarney; although a large portion of 
the book is occupied concerning things, objects, 





GOUGANE BARRA. 


are all admirably managed—the “ Victoria” espe- 


and places, which on the way thither prepare | 


his mind for the treat the tourist is to enjoy. | cially so. The landlord understands his 


Arrived at Killarney, the first question of the 


tourist will naturally concern the hotels. Of these | establishment according to English 4 
there are now four which border the Lakes. These | habits. Every apartment is as neat, as clean, an 





business ; 
rules her 


and the landlady, an Englishwoman, plans and 





| 
| 








as well ordered and arranged, as the room of a 
private mansion ; and few private houses are better 
furnished ; the waiters are capital auxiliaries ; civil, 
attentive, and zealous to promote the comforts of 
the guests; they are, too, well informed upon 


MUCROSS ABBEY. 


every subject on which the tourist will require 
information.* 

Having introduced the visitor to “‘ the beggars,”’ 
unhappily so closely associated in idea with Ireland, 
although the evil has unquestionably diminished— 





THE EAGLE’S NEST. 


described the town of Killarney, “‘a r town” 
—the new workhouse and the several other mat- 
ters to be thought of previous to commencing the 


actual survey of the Lakes, the authors proceed :— | 


‘* The Lakes of Killarney are three in number 
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ROSS CABTLE. 


the Lower Lake, the Upper Lake, and the 

* “Everywhere the tourist will find civility ; security 
for his property, whether he looks after it or not; and an 
attentive zeal in ministering to his wants. We have 
— — a traveller who had lost property at an hotel 
n Ireland.” 
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MrppLz, or Torc, Laks. In reality, however, 
the three must be considered as one; for they are 
divided only by narrow channels, the pessage 
between the lower and middle lakes being, indeed, 
only of a bridge’s breadth. They are understood 
to be thirty miles in circumference 
—the distance between the two ex- 
tremes being eleven miles; the 

test breadth being two and a 

alf miles. They are situated in the 
centre of a range of lofty mountains 
among which are Carran Tuel an 
Mangerton, the former the highest 
in Ireland. The mountains that run 
directly from the water are dotted 
with evergreen tree-shrubs and 
magnificently grown forest trees, 
reaching from the base almost to 
the summit. This, indeed, forms 
one of the leading peculiarities of 
Killarney.” 

The tourist, on approaching the 
Lakes, is at once struck by the sin- 
gularity and the ae of the folii 
in the woods that clothe the hills by 
which on all sides they are sur- 
rounded. The effect produced is 
novel, striking, and beautiful; and 
is caused chiefly by the abundant 
mixture of the tree-shrub (Arbutus 
Unedo) with the forest trees. The 
Arbutus grows in nearly all parts of 
Ireland; but no where is it found 
of so large a size, or in such rich 

luxuriance, as at Killarney. 

The charm of Killarney Lakes, however, does 
| not consist in the varied graces of foliage, the 
| grandeur of encompassing mountains, the number 

of green or rocky islands, the singularly fantastic 

character of the island- 
rocks, the delicate ele- 
gance of the shores, the 

rpetual occurrence of 
Coe but in the won- 
derful variety produced 
by the combination of 
their attractions, which, 
together, give to the 
scenery a character in- 
conceivably fascinating 
—such as the pen and 
pencil are utterly incom- 
petent to describe. The 
shadows from the 
, ne pe ly 
changing, produce a 
variety of which there 
can be no adequate con- 
ception ; insomuch that 
the very same spot shall 
present a different aspect 
twenty times within a 


day. 

The plan adopted by 
the authors is to de- 
vote five days to the 

visit ; premising, however, that much may be seen 
| in ONE DAY, @ deal in TWO DAYS, nearly 
every prime object of interest in THREE DAYS, 
the whole in rour DAYS8; and the whole, with 
the addition of several striking matters in the 

neighbourhood, in FIVE 
DAYS. 
Next to the choice of an 
7 hotel is the choice of a 
guide, without whom, in- 
deed, half of the Killarn 
beauties would be lost. 
very large number of can- 
didates for the honour will 
present themselves at each 
of the hotels. Of these the 
best is, or rather was (for 
he is now unh ly aged 
and infirm), Richard 
Courteny, who obtained 
his title Vy being once be- 
nighted,in company with 
Lord Normanby, upon the 
summitof lofty Mangerton. 
The ide who has suc- 
him, in all that 
can render a guide useful, 
is Stephen Spillane, son of 
the long famous bugler. 

“ Stephen is better fitted 
| for the new, than he would have been for the old, 
order of things; for he is of new, rather than of 
| old, Ireland; a young man of good education, a 
teetotaller, and anne quite as courteous and 






tively obliging as , he is ac- 
quainted with 1 none of the ‘tricks,’ which, it must 
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be confessed, have given their renown to Irish 
guides. He isa po angler, plays a bugle second 
-~ to his father; and, in addition to balan ex- 
lingly well read in the history of the district, 
he is familiar with all the legends concerning 
which the tourist should be anxious to hear.”’ 

The important matters of hotel and guide being 
adjusted, the tourist is called upon to make his 
Finst Day's Tour—to the Upper Lake, Tore 
Waterfall, and Mucross Abbey; the Tore Water- 
fall is the most famous and beyond comparison the 
most grand and beautiful of all the cascades about 
the Lakes. 

“ The cascade is a chasm between the mountains 
of Tore and Mangerton; the fall is between sixty 
and seventy feet. The path that leads to it by the 
side of the rushing and brawling current, which 
conducts it to the lake, has been judiciously curved 
so as to conceal a full view of the fall until the 
visitor is immediately under it; but the opposite 
hill has been beautifully planted—Art having been 
summoned to the aid of Nature—and the tall young 
trees are b with the ever-green arbutus, the 
holly, and @ vast variety of shrubs. As we advance, 
the rush of waters gradually breaks upon the ear, 
and at a sudden turning the cataract is beheld in 
all its glory.”’ 

The ruins of Mucross Abbey are among the most 
interesting of the many interesting objects about 
the Lakes, The site was chosen with the usual 
judgment and taste of the monks of old, who in- 
variably selected the pleasantest of all pleasant 
places, The Abbey stands in the beautiful demesne 
of Mr. Herbert, “a good and considerate land- 
lord; and one who takes ial care that Art 
shall be in harmony with Nature, in the fair district 
of which so large a portion is his own. 

The Abbey, with all its singularities, is minutely 
pictured; and occasion is here taken to describe 
the funeral ceremonies of the Irish and the formali- 
ties of the Wake. The portrait of a Keener cannot 
fail to interest our readers. 

** The Keener is usually paid for her services ;— 
the charge varying from a crown to a pound, 
according to the circumstances of the employer. 
They— 

‘live upon the dead, 
By letting out their persons by the hour 
To mimic sorrow when the heart's not sad.’ 


It often happens, however, that the family has 
some friend or relation rich in the gift of try, 
and who will, for love of her kin, give the subonale 
eulogy to the memory of the deceased. The Irish 
language, bold, forcible, and comprehensive, full 
of the most striking epithets and idiomatic beau- 
ties, is peculiarly adapted for either praise or satire ; 
its blessings are singularly touching and expressive, 
and its curses wonderfully strong, bitter, and biting. 
The rapidity and ease with which both are uttere: . 
and the epigrammatic force of each concluding 
stanza of the Keen, generally bring tears to the 
eyes of the most indifferent spectator, or produce 
a state of terrible excitement.” 

The Szconp Day or rue Tour is expended in 
the ascent either of Carran Tuel or Mangerton. 
The former (one of the Macgillicuddys Reeks), is 
the highest mountain in Ireland—3414 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

From the summit of Carran Tuel the prospect is 
inconceivably grand. Past counting are the Lakes, 
seen everywhere among the minor by the lesser 
hills, and the valley« near and distant. Within 
immediate ken, are the Bays of Tralee, Kenmare, 
Dingle, and Bantry; farther off is Cape Clear on 
the one side, and on the other the mighty Shannon ; 
while, d all, is the broad Atlantic, A glorious 
day—a day never to be forgotten,—a day full of 
profitable and most rich enjoyment,—will he have 
spent who |: it ascending Carran Tuel. Car- 
ran Tuel has fewer pilgrims than Mangerton,. 
obviously because Mangerton is more accessibie, 
while the ascent is easier; and perhaps it would 
be unjust to say that the recompense is much less, 
To those, indeed, whose grand object is to form 
acquaintance with ‘‘ The Lakes,’’ Mangerton has 
attractions ter than even those of Carran Tuel. 

It is needless to say that the ascent of either of 
these mountains is no light nor | task; al- 
though the labour is much lessened by sure- 
fe ponies, who bear tourists nearly half way 
to the top; and refreshment is always at hand— 
“ goat’s milk and poteen’’—of which an ample 
supply is furnished by young girls and old women, 
each with a greeting—‘ Yer honour'’s welcome to 
the mountain.” 

After the day of somewhat severe toil and ex- 
ceeding enjoyment, the authors advise that— 

“ Advantage should therefore be taken of the 
opportunity to hear Gandsey play, and to make 
acquaintance with the Irish bagpipes, under cir- 
cumstances peculiarly favourable to the reputation 
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of that much over-lauded and much over-abused 
instrument of music. The truth is that the pipes 
are delicious or abominable—just according to the 
skill of the hand that rules them.” ; . 
An opportunity is thus supplied for introducing 
a descriptive history of the bagpipes, with some 
anecdotes of the Irish pipers, a race now rapidly 
departing ; and a few brief remarks on Irish music, 





VENDOR OF GOATS MILK. 


so long, and even yet, emphatically “ the voice of 
the =. 

“* Whether excited by joy, or sorrow, or love, or 
injustice, their feelings found vent in music; their 
grief for the dead was relieved by a dirge; they 
roused their troops by song, and offered their 
prayers in chorus and chant: their music was 
poetry, and their poetry music.” 

The Turrp Day's ‘Tour is through the Gap of 
Dunloe, and, by boat, through the Three Lakes, 
visiting, in the way, the far-famed Eagle’s Nest, 
passing under the Weir Bridge, stopping at beau- 





A KEENER. 


tiful Glena, and so on shore, after a full day of 
su ing enjoyment. 
he very entrance to Tne Gap is a sudden 


| paralleled for wild grandeur and stern magni- 


ficence; the singular character of the deep ravine 
would seem to confirm the popular tradition that 
it was produced by a stroke of the sword of one of 
the giants of old, which divided the mountains and 
left them apart for ever. Any where, and under 
any circumstances, this ed and gloomy pass 
would be a most striking object; but its interest 
and importance are, no doubt, con- 
siderably enhanced by the position it 
occupies in the very centre of gentle 
and delicious beauty. 

After leaving the Gap of Dunloe 
the tourist is rowed through the 
Upper Lake, and into a narrow 
channel called ‘‘ The Long Range,” 
in which is “The Eagle’s Nest,’ 
famous as the source of the most per- 
fect, glorious, and exciting of all the 
Kiliarney Echoes. We copy the 
authors’ description of this scene :— 

‘* The rock is of a pyramidical form, 
exactly 1103 feet high, thickly clothed 
with evergreens, but bare towards the 
summit; where the nest of the bird is 
pointed out, in a small crevice nearly 
concealed by stunted shrubs. We put 
into a little creek on the opposite 
side of the river; but remained in our 
boat, having been recommended to 
doso. Our expectations of the coming 
treat had been highly raised, and we 
were in breathless anxiety to enjoy it. 
The bugle-player, Spillane—of whose 
skill and attention we gladly add our 
testimony to that of every traveller 
who has preceded us—landed, ad- 
vanced a few steps, and placed the 
instrument to his lips: the effect was 
MAGICAL—the word conveys a poor 
idea of its effect. First he played a 
single note; it was caught up and 
repeated, loudly, softly,—again 
loudly, again softly, and then as if by 
a hundred instruments, each a thousand times 
more musical than that which gave its rivals 
birth, twirling and twisting around the moun- 
tain, running up from its foot to its summit, 
then rolling above it, and at length dying away in 
the distance until it was heard as a mere whisper, 
barely audible, far away. Then Spillane blew a 
few notes—ti-ra-la-ti-ra-la: a multitude of voices, 
seemingly from-a multitude of hills, at once sent 
forth a reply ; sometimes pausing for a second, as 
if waiting for some tardy comrade to join in the 
marvellous chorus, then mingling together in a 
strain of sublime 
granleur,and delicate 
sweetness, utterly in- 
describable. Again 
Spillane sent forth 
his summons to the 
mountains, and blew, 
for perhaps a minute, 
a variety of sounds; 
the effect was, indeed, 
that of ‘enchanting 
ravishment ’—giving 

Resounding grace to all 

Heaven's harmonies.’ 


When Spillane had 
exhausted his ability 
to minister to our 
enjoyment, prepara- 
tions were Be for 
firing off the cannon. 
As soon as they were 
completed, the match 
was applied. In an 
instant every moun- 
tain for miles round 
us gen =~ ae 
wit ife, an 

cates to voices of 
thunder to the insig- 
nificant and miserable 
sound that had roused 
them from theirslum- 
bers. The imagina- 
tion was exci to 
absolute terror. The 
gnomes of the moun- 
tains were about to 
issue forth and punish 
the mortals who had 
dared to rouse them 
from their solitude; and it was easy for a moment 
to fancy every creek and crevice peopled with 
‘airy things.” The sound was multiplied a thou- 


introduction to its marvels; the visitor is at once | sand-fold, and with infinite variety. At first it 


convinced that he is about to visit a scene rarely | was repeated with a terrific growl; then a fearful 








crash ; both were caught up and returned 
surrounding hills, mingling 7 now in = 
fect harmony, now in utter discordance; while 
those that were nearest became silent, awaiting 
the on-coming of those that were distant; 
joining together in one mighty sound, louder and 
jouder; then dropping to a tle lull, as if the 
winds only created em; then breaking forth 

into a combined roar that would seem to 
have been heard hundreds of miles away. It is 
not only by these louder sounds the echoes of the 
hills are awakened ; the clapping of a hand wil] 
call them forth ; almost a whisper will be repeated 
—far off—ceasing—resuming—ceasing again. The 
most eloquent poet of our age has happily expressed 
the idea we desire to convey :— 


‘ A solitary wolf-dog, ranging on, 
Through the bleak concave, wakes this wondrous chime 
Of airy voices lock’d in unison,— 
Faint—far off—near—deep—solemn and sublime.’” 


The Fourtu Day's Tour is to the islands and 
shores of the Lower Lake. These islands are in 
number twenty-seven, Ross and “‘ fair Inisfallen ” 
being the ape as to size and beauty. The 
castle is a fine remain ; much less injured by time 
than the majority of its co-mates in Rast. 

Inisfallen receives from all tourists the distine- 
tion of being the most beautiful, as it is certainly 
the most interesting, of the lake islands. Its ‘ 
liar beauty is derived from the alternating hill and 
dale within its small circle, the elegance of its 
miniature creeks and harbours; and the extraor- 
dinary size as well as luxuriance of its evergreens, 
while it far surpasses in interest any one of its grace- 
ful neighbours, inasmuch as here, twelve centuries 
ago, was founded an Abbey, of which the ruins 
still exist, from which afterwards issued “ the 
Annals of Inisfallen’’—among the earliest and 
the most authentic of the ancient Irish his- 
tories. 

But it is unnecessary to inform the reader that 
we are precluded from entering at any length into 
this subject. Of the volume many are 
devoted to a gathering together of all the legends 
which have so long associated with these 
beautiful islands. They are all me interesting. 
They have been collected with much industry, and 
will be considered by many to form the most 
agreeable parts of the book. These are not, how- 
ever, the only islands from which the tourist will 
derive exceeding enjoyment. Each of the twenty- 
seven will possess some attraction, and each, if time 
permitted, would repay the trouble of a visit. 

The Firrn Day’s Tour is, as we have inti- 
mated, to various points of interest in the vicinity 
of the Lakes. Many of these points may be 
inspected en route to the principal places; and 
others it is by no means necessary to visit ; 
although, undoubtedly the pleasure of the tour 
will be enhanced by examining them. It is, there- 
fore, needless to follow the authors through the 
latter pages of their book. 

The AppEenpIx, however, should be carefully 
read by all who contemplate a visit to the far- 
famed and beautiful Lakes. In these Guipe- 
Nortes the authors say— : 

‘Our object is not only to communicate oon 
instructions for his guidance, but to offer su 
information as may be useful and agreeable, and 

re-dispose him to receive the enjoyment offered to 
him in many different ways on many different 
occasions. In order to do this effectually, we have 
not suffered ourselves to fear any danger of being 
too minute, of descending to trifling particulars, or 
of treating seriously topics which some persons may 
consider beneath their nation. Soa we _ 
kept in view the wants and wishes 0 N 
—like ourselves—desire to see all of the beautiful 
that may be seen, and to convert leisure hours into 
lessons of information as well as into sources of 
enjoyment; yet who are compelled continually to 
bear in aie that no purse was ever inexhaust- 
ible.” 4 

In conformity with this plan, they give the 
various routes, with the charges incident to each : 
the modes of proceeding from place to place : = 
several inns upon the various roads; with 
charges made at each: the distances from town to 
town: the prices at leading hotels: the fees to 
guides: boatmen, fishermen, &c. &c. In -— 
all that is desired in a mere guide book—w : 
may save the tourist a world of trouble by enabling 
him, beforehand, to know what he is to do and see, 
and what will be the cost of hisenjoyment. Pe 

The main object of the volume is—as we In 
mated at the commencement of this notice—to 
induce persons who are in search of oom 
and information, to seek for both in ire fully 
this pu we hope and believe will be fully 
answered by a visit to Killarney, among the many 
interesting Irish localities. 
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MANUFACTURERS versus DEALERS 
IN THE EXHIBITION OF 1861. 





Art the conference to which we alluded in our last 
number, as arranged to take place in London on 
the 27th June, between the deputations from some 
of the principal manufacturing districts and the 
Royal mea ver Bewny touching several of the 
“regulations and decisions” which were deemed 
objectionable and impolitic—the first consideration 
urged upon the notice of the Commissioners, was as 
to “* Whether it should be a compulsory requirement 
that the name of the manufacturer should be attached 
to the articles exhibited?’’ The simple justice, and 
stimulating policy of this requisition we had, from 
the first, foreseen and advocated ; it has been most 
ably and a adopted and enforced by the 
local committee of Birmingham, whose chairman, 
(the Mayor) in opening the proceedings, very 
lucidly discussed its merits. On the ground of 
“‘right’’ we think its necessity, supported by the 
arguments which have been already used, to be 
incontrovertible ; indeed, it is only on the plea of 
‘* expediency "’ that its opposers can make any show 
of resistance, and we contend, in reference to a 

rojectso exalted as that with which it is connected, 
it had been well that higher views should be taken 
of its purpose and the means of its realisation. 

The Royal Commissioners recommend that the 
publication of the manufacturer’s name be left 
‘* optional’? with exhibitors, and the chief argu- 
ment with those who would prefer this to the 
‘compulsory ”’ stipulation, is, that many wholesale 
dealers and retailers now pass as the manufacturers 
of the articles they vend, who, by this enactment, 
would be bound to appear in their real capacity, 
and they object to this exposure of their present 
false position. It will appear singular that such 
an unjust concession as here lies involved, should 
find any advocates among the manufacturing class ; 
but such is the case, and trade interests form the 
inducements which compel them to a course from 
which their better and unbiassed judgment would 
revolt, In some cases it is stated that particular 
wholesale houses will take the whole production 
of a manufacturer, and in many instances the 
individual dealings of this class are of such amount 
as to cause the fear of their withdrawal (threatened 
if the ‘‘ compulsory ” regulation be required) to be 
held a matter of such serious considertion, that the 
manufacturer hesitates to hazarda risk soimminent, 
particularly from the position in which, by the 
present decision of the Commission, he finds him- 
self placed. 

To all in any degree conversant with the present 
state of trade, this difficulty was immediately and 
forcibly apparent, was as also the absolute neces- 
sity that it should be avoided or overcome by 
stringent corrective measures. The scheme was 
an to ascertain the productive standard of 

inglish Industrial Art, and to determine the 
relative position which her manufacturers were 
entitled to assume in reference to its present 
support and future advancement; and no technical 
obstruction caused by existing tolerated customs 
which militated against its complete development, 
should have been allowed to interfere with or 
thwart its object. The task was undertaken with 
the wish to foster, extend, and create an improved 
productive intelligence, and where its operation 
was found, to demonstrate to its sssor—to the 
originating and active agent in its application to 
commercial wants—the approving testimony of a 
pas and distinctive confirmation, alike 
onourable and conclusive, It was not for the 
Commission to have taken isance of any class 
or connection prejudicial or inimical to this just 
and peremptory duty, which,’simple in its demand, 
should have met a prompt and ready response. 

The Commission, in this respect, has shrunk 
from encountering a difficulty which they should 
have met boldly and decisively; with them it was 
solely a question of ‘* justice ;’’ but left to manu- 
facturers to decide, other influences are allowed 
to weigh with undue and injurious preponderance, 
and the question which to the former was simple 
and plain, becomes to the latter, through con- 
flicting interests, complex and dubious. The onus 
of the adoption or rejection of the ‘‘optional”’ 
clause, as decided on by the Royal Commission, 
should not have been thrown on the shoulders of 
manufacturers,—they are not, and cannot be, free 
agents in the matter, and should have been relieved 
from a responsibility which must be felt to be 
critical and hazardous. 

It was ungracious to ask whether a course 
which was manifestly just towards them would be 
required and exacted, or whether, to conciliate a 
rival interest, its advantages would be foregone. 
The Commission might be assured that if it 











directly leave the matter ‘‘ optional” whether the 
names of the manufacturers are to be attached to 
the articles exhibited ; they will indirectly furnish 
the means to the retailers of making it ‘‘ com- 
pul ” on the manufacturer, as far as they can 
nee y exercise such an influence, to withhold 
is name, and this coercion will fall with great 
severity upon the smaller manufacturers, among 
whom, at the present time, may be found many 
who, with fitting opportunity for publicity, would 
immediately command a distinctive and remunera- 
tive position, but who, under the present dis- 
nsation, will find their interests seriously 
injured, and their progress fatally retarded. 

We confess that in an Exhibition formed to 
illustrate the comparative merits of the Produc- 
tive Industry of the world, we are bound to 
consider retailers as interlopers; any claim to 
acknowledgment which they may have is, and 
must necessarily be, foreign to the purposes of the 
scheme, which is to stimulate and reward productive 
skill and intelligence. We admit and would duly 
recognise the value of the encouraging stimulus 
which a judicious and discriminating dealer must 
exercise upon the success and p s of the 
manufacture with which he is connected, and 
would willingly see an acknowledgment made to 
him whose good taste and patronage was strikingly 
evidenced in a creditable selection of superior stock, 
but this would be a consideration altogether dis- 
tinct and apart from the present purpose. The 
declaration that ‘‘they manage these things 
better in France" may surely be fitly emphasised 
in reference to this subject. There, after upwards 
of half a century’s experience in these matters, we 
find their decision upon this precise point thus 
declared :— 

“Several retail dealers who sell works of art, 
&c., of which they are not the makers themselves, 
or which they have at different times caused to be 
manufactured from models and designs purchased 
from artists, have put forward pretensions to be 
considered as producers,and admitted under this 
title to the Exhibition. The central jury, after 
much discussion, has decided that, notwithstanding 
its wish to recognise the services rendered by com- 
merce to industry, it should not lose sight of that 
object for which it was principally instituted 
namely, to reward the results of the efforts an 
talents of originators: that it was on such alone 
that reward could be bestowed ; and that the par- 
ticipation in this great competition of dealers, not 
being manufacturers, would be followed by the 
inevitable and unwished-for result of often exclud- 
ing the humble designer who might find himself in 
an absolutely dependent situation. It was con- 
sequently decided that no one should be permitted 
to display any other than his own productions, and 
that articles not made by, but manufactured from 
designs or models furnished by the vendors and 
would-be exhibitors, should not be regarded as 
coming under that denomination.” 

And they further proceed to carry out this deci- 
sion in the following stringent directions :-— 

** The central jury having remarked the tendency 
of certain dealers to apply to their own profit, the 
success rightly due to the talent of the inventors, 
decided—‘ That all tickets indicating that the arti- 
cles exhibited had been ordered or purchased by 
retail houses should be removed; as well as those 
which should make mention of orders executed for 
public or private establishments: this regulation 
not applying to purchases or commissions from 
members of the royal family.’ ”’ 

While thus rigidly excluding those who have no 
immediate or active agency in the production of the 
articles, they are at the same time careful to include 
within their recognition all who exercise this 
influence. As immediately applying to a question 
that has been subject to much discussion, a refer- 
ence to our own projected Exposition, we extract 
the following from the same report :— 

“The dyers, who contribute so largely to the 
commercial success of the manufacture of woven 
goods, having experienced in many cases difficulties 
in making understood the extent and nature of 
their co-operation, the jury decided, that in the 
exhibition of fabrics or other d ed articles, it 
should be allowed to indicate by tickets the name 
of the dyer, making known that he had been 
admitted by the jury of his department, in the 
case of this part of the labour not having been 
executed in the establishment of the chief ex- 
hibitor ; and that it shall be specially expressed on 
the ticket that the fabric exposed is admitted as a 
specimen of dyeing.” : 

This is a regulation that might well be en- 
= on our own code, and we trust to find it so. 

n addition to other difficulties attending the 
admission of the retailer to exhibition honours, is 
the certain influx of numerous copies of the same 
work which will be sent in, and we do not see how 








this is to be avoided, Those retailers purposing to 
exhibit will of course be anxious to secure some of 
the best works of various manufacturers, and each 
will secure copies of the same articles, How will 
jw: Nacho - le + Ap a ? If so, what 
en re w © on e 
se ; t., Fae whose will be seecived and woul 
rejec 

Another very anomalous position will t 
itself by the admission of retailers in competition 
with manufacturers, which seems to have been 
overlooked. As the bulk of the works exhibited 
will have been poy pees, it may in 
many cases occur, partic vA some branches, 
subject to iar hazards and liabilities, in a con- 
siderable degree uncontrollable, that the retailer 
at the time of sending in the specimens, may 
possess a better copy than the manufacturer him- 
self; and as the “decisions” now stand, he would 
undoubtedly be entitled to a priority of award, to 
the exclusion of the producer. 

But to return to the question from which we 
have somewhat digressed—the importance of the 
manufacturer’s name being attached to his pro- 
ducts. The views of the Birmingham committee 
on this point, as expressed in the following resolu- 
tion, are entitled to serious consideration from the 
practical knowledge of its members :— 

** It is the opinion of the committee, that if iti; 
not made compulsory for the manufacturer’s name 
to be attached to every article exhibited, an influ- 
ence will be used to prevent many of the smaller 
manufacturers from insisting on their names being 
attached to the articles; and thus the credit due 
to them will be received only by the proprietor or 
retailer, by whom they ma exhibited ; the 
express object of the Exhibition being to afford an 
opportunity for manufacturers and others to dis- 
play their skill and to make their wevks known.” 

his is the plain fact; and its statement is but 
the detail of a sequence that must result from the 
indiscriminate admission of mere ‘‘ possessors *’ to 
the position that could only consistently and fairly 
be assumed by “ ucers,”” 

The interest of the better class of manufacturers, 
particularly of those in immediate connection with 
Art, will never be efficiently protected till each and 
every product bears legi iy the impress of its 
maker. This would be an effectual blow to those, 
who exist, mainly by pirating the successful efforts 
of others, and who are encouraged in this course by 
the difficulties that now shield the delinquency from 
being generally detected and exposed. This course 
would tend, in a marked degree, to secure the 
benefit arising from an extensive demand, induced 
by the publication of a novel and improved pro- 
duction, to its originator; his name appearing on 
the article, would afford a very valuable oat 
not only would the patronage be remunerative in 
respect to its immediate object, but also beneficial 
in its prospective influence on the future labours 
of the same manufacturer; the ‘‘ consumer"’ would 
be in closer alliance with the “ producer,’’ and 
efforts to divert the tide of encouragement from its 
legitimate, and deserving source, would be less 
effectual and less ey attempted. 

It would be a powerful check upon the en- 
couragement too often given to piratical adver- 
tisers; for it is a case of common occurrence, that 
when a superior article, offered by the original 
manufacturer at a fair valuation, is realising a 
satisfactory return, the work has been surreptitiously 
copied by another, who not incurring the expense 
of design, and the attendant cost of primary pro- 
duction, involving — repeated and laborious 
trials, offers his unprinc _ imitation at such a 
reduced price as tempts the retailer to a purchase, 
to the total exclusion of the original, whose inven- 
tion is not only thus seriously injured, but the 
public also duped. 

We are aware of instances where manufacturers 
have been tempted by dealers to this debasing 
course, but we will not dwell u a feature so 
repulsive and discreditable, and allude to it but as 
enforcing the strength of our ment. 

Registration will not effectually remedy this, as 
such a deviation as evades the law may be easil 
accomplished without causing a too evident dif- 
ference. The advantage attending the “ stamp” 
would be in other respects beneficial; not onl 
would manufacturers, who have already attain 
eminence, be stimulated to further progress, but 
those of more recent —— engaged in the 
execution of a creditable class of productions, and 
who merely require recognised publicity to secure 
an immediately remunerative acknowledgment, 
would find this the essential desideratum to a 
certain result. To the latter classes the question 
is one of vital import; they are now la 3 
under disadvantages, which the skill and talent o 
their works are but gradually lessening; these 
need only a direct appeal to judgment of an 
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influential and competent tribunal, to secure the 
success their labours so well merit. Let the con- 
sumer know the name of the manufacturer whose 

uct he prefers ; he will then feel an interest in 
ped ae seek his works—and thus be in- 
strumental in realising acommensurate demand. In 
the comparative oblivion in which he now labours, 
the manufacturer is too often at the mercy of the 


dealer; not only is his name su » but in 
many instances he is required compelled to 
substitute that of the retailer instead of his own. 


By reflection this ion would also eventually 
benefit the more eminent and extensive producers, 
as lessening the injurious competition to which 
they are now subject, arising from the inadequate 

unremunerative prices, which his humbler 
rival thus situated is obliged to accept. ; 

If a higher standard of Art is to be allied to 
English manufactures, it must mainly be effected 
through these means. It is rarely, in any pro- 
fession, that eminence is content to remain anony- 
mous; there is a repute beyond a mere mechanical 
success in the achievement of a task which taxes 
the exercise of innate taste and studious intelligence, 
which publicity can alone attest and secure. We 
append an extract from the address of the Birming- 
ham Committee on this point :— 

“It may be observed that in the case of manu- 
facturers who have gained a celebrity, retailers 
have no scruple in exhibiting the manufacturers’ 
names to the public, to show that they sell goods 
manufactured by such parties, as in the case of 
Rogers’ cutlery and Broadwood’s pianos. But 
there are at the present time many clever and 
deserving manufacturers whose commercial fame 
is obliterated in the name of the retailer; and to 
give such manufacturers their proper position, and 

ise their merit, forms one of the purposes 
which exhibitions were framed to accomplish : and 
the Birmingham Committee, recognising this, con- 
tend that it is only an act of justice that the names 
of the manufacturers be appended to all the articles 
exhibited, Under the present arrangement there 
will be a peculiarly anomalous position presented 
in the conditions under which the French and 
English exhibitors appear—the former contribut- 
ing under the restrictions which guide their national 
qubinitlons—vin. ,eomanuthetaness, but the English 
as a medley of manufacturers and retailers. If it 
is decided that the manufacturer’s name be not 
appended to every article exhibited, one of the 
most im t ends to be served by the Exhibition 
of 1851 will be defeated, viz., the placing before 
the people of England and the outl the true state 
of our manufactures, in reference alike to their 
design, substantiality, and finish; and it is neces- 
sary this should be known, no opportunity having 
yet presented itself for making a comparison, until 
the proposed Universal Exhibition.’’ 

Also the following paragraph from the excellent 
Report of the Commissioners for Sheffield :— 

** The question as to whether or not the manu- 
facturer is to exhibit in his own name, has de- 
manded and received our serious attention. Not- 
withstanding that the Royal Commissioners have 
recently decided that this shall be left to the 
option of the manufacturers, our own opinion is, 
that no goods should be exhibited but such as bear 
the mark of the bond fide manufacturer; any 
other system—conceal it under what name we 
may—is manifestly a deception upon the public. 
The principal objection to the manufacturer's 
name or mark being on the goods is, that by so 
doing, we shall injure the retailer; the idea being 
that the public will pass over the shopkeeper, and 
go direct to the manufacturer. We cannot regard 
this objection as tenable. The peculiar nature of 
a large manufactory has hitherto been found in- 
compatible with the carrying on, at the same time, 
ofa retail trade. The principle upon which the 
manufacturer conducts his business, his conveni- 
ence, his interests, are all equally opposed to any 
interference with the retail dealers. The shop- 
keeper, by his onerey capital, and enterprise, at 
one view displays before the eyes of his customers 
articles from every manufactory in Great Britain ; 
this circumstance at once places the competition of 








with the carrying on, at the same time, of a retail 
trade.”” ym first-rate al peienen won —_ 
compelled from the want of patronage from 

vetatter to make a direct appeal to the suffrages of 
the consumer; and with best results, but this 
course has been coercive not voluntary in the first 
nthe at here adduced, supported by such 

ments juced, su suc 

important localities as Birmingham and Sheffield, 
should have been held conclusive ; they are sound 
and practically just, and deserved a more con- 
siderate acknowledgment than they have received. 
In the case of manufacturers of known and 
esteemed excellence, it is found that the publica- 
tion of their names is to some extent a certain 
guarantee for the quality of the production, which 
of itself alone gives positive value to the article in 
the estimation of the purchaser. The very fact of 
an article being made without the mark of its 
maker alone gives cause for doubt, and this has 
been so seriously felt by retail dealers who trade 
with the inferior and cheaper houses whose names, 
if known at all, would but militate against a sale, 
that they often require, as we have before stated, 
their own names to be put upon them, thus passing 
as the manufacturers themselves. We will not 
allude to those fraudulent cases where a name 
is attached to spurious works, so closely resem- 
bling that of a first-class producer as to deceive 
the public eye, further than as they testify 
irrefragable evidence of the commercial value 
which attaches to established repute, which can 
alone be gained by publicity of name, Its advan- 
tage once secured, is incalculable, and often 
continues a profitable source long after the master- 
spirit with which it originated has “‘ shuffled off 
this mortal coil,” and even survives when the 
taste and talent which guided his efforts and 
achieved his fame have ceased their influence and 
operation. It would indeed be impossible for a 
mind to possess the requisite qualifications for the 
due appreciation that attaches to the production 
of the more elevated efforts of artistic skill and 
scientific investigation, and yet be content to 
barter that honourable fame for the mere market 
value the commodities will bring. A mind so 
nerved will never compass aught beyond what an 
ordinary commercial return will amply repay. 

If the “‘ optional” clause be supported by any 
manufacturers of eminence—by any whose pro- 
ducts boast more than average merit, this may be 
safely inferred, either that private interest, from 
causes already stated, compel them to this act of 
self-immolation, or that their share in the credit 
of their works is of very small account, and that 
they but profit by a prestige derived from ex- 
traneous resources which they are incompetent 
adequately to esteem. 

Consider this rule as applied to Art generally : 
what would be the result if our Fine-Art institu- 
tions, if the efforts of our painters and sculptors 
were exhibited anonymously ?—or even if a print- 
seller attempted to publish an engraving without 
the painter’s and engraver’s names ? The principle 
is just the same, applied to its influence upon Art- 
labour. In the instance just quoted, all the parties 
instrumental in the execution of a work of talent, 
as the painter, the engraver, and the publisher, are 
anxious for the fame which attaches to it, beyond 
its mere money return ; and so will it be with all 
our manufacturers who thoroughly appreciate and 
fulfil the higher duties of their position. 

We have dwelt upon this question at greater 
length than we should have felt warranted in doing; 
but its importance, not only upon the temporary 
interests of the Exposition, but on the permanent 
welfare of English manufactures, rendered it 
imperative. We regret to record that the “optional” 
course was decided on—it will be found a prolific 
source of future contention and prejudice. 

Our disappointment is in some degree lessened 
by the ——— that a condition which we have 
zealously sought to enforce, will be adopted; 
indeed, such was distinctly understood to be the 
expressed determination of the Royal Commission- 


| ers, though not up to the present time promul- 


the manufacturer (were he so inclined) out of the | 


uestion. The retailer's legitimate strength is with 
the publie, who, we may be sure, will always deal 
where their tastes are amply catered for, and their 
convenience in every way consulted. We, there- 
fore, repeat that our opinion is, that the names of 
manufacturers should be on their goods; whilst 
we are willing to render every justice to that 


eminently useful and ee me class, the shop- | 


pers, we cannot recommend their fictitious 
aggrandisement by the annihilation of the manu- 
a — poll 
@ are aware there are exceptions to the general 
statement that—‘ the peculiar nature of ——— 
manufactory has hitherto been found incompatible 


gated; it is as follows: ‘‘ That it should be 
imperative on every exhibitor to state the capacity 
in which he claims acknowledgment or reference 
to the works he exhibits.’’; 

This stipulation will to some extent counter- 
balance the evil of the previous decision, though a 
more discriminating judgment in drawing up the 
preliminary detail, would have obviated the neces- 
sity for such an after consideration. The require- 
ment is so palpably right and politic, that it should 
form an indis ble regulation, affecting the 


| reception of all exhibitive works ; upon this point, 





at least, manufacturers should be firm and deter- 
mined ; it is in the highest degree essential to their 
interests ; and without this proviso the hitherto 
unequalled advantages of such a pubiicity as the 
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Exhibition will insure, must to a t exten 
rendered bp pen sand void. If the mere ", » 
sessor’’ of an article of merit is to be i i 
to an award and ecldt from which its oo me 
through the mere fact of having parted with it ‘is 
to be excluded, it will be a “heavy blow and great 
pe nee om ” to that class whose study and 
are often, even in a pecuniary sense. 
bes indifferently acknow! ; due 
e will not er discuss this matter 
confidently rely on its being satisfactoril Tadic 
The advantage resulting from its ado will be, 
that, as the regulations now determined on wili 
cause in many cases the names of the manufac. 
turers to be suppressed, still this sti tion will 
if duly chee, prevent the possibility of a mere 
“« possessor ’’ assuming that character. 
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PICTURE SALES OF THE MONTH. 





Tx collection of pictures formed by Charles Mei 
Esq., of Grove ae Shelton, Stafford ee 
brought to the hammer by Messrs. Christie and 
Manson, on the 21st and 22nd of June. The sole 
reputation of this gallery rested on the works of 
modern British artists, to which we alluded in our 
last number. It contained, however, some sixty 
pictures ascribed to the old masters, a few only of 
which realised a price worth recording :—‘ A Féte 
Champetre,’ by Watteau, 46 gs.; ‘Diana and 
Nymphs Bathing,’ Dietrich, 45 gs.; ‘ A Group of 
Fruits and Flowers,’ J. Van Oss, 39gs.; a small 
picture by Ruysdael, ‘ View near Haarlem,’ 51 gs. ; 
‘ An Interior, with Figures,’ by Netscher, 81 gS. ; 
a good ‘ Landscape with Peasants,’ &c. D. Teniers, 
120 gs. ; ‘ A Woody Landscape,’ by Wynants, with 
figures by Lingelback, 95 gs. ; the ‘ St. Cecilia’ of 
Rubens was passed at 100 gs., as were the ‘ Dead 
Christ with the Maries,’ a large and powerfully 

ainted picture by Lud. Carracci, and ‘St. John 

aptising Christ in the Jordan,’ by P. Bordone, 
A small work by K. Du Jardin, ‘ Landscape with 
Peasants and Cattle,’ sold for 60gs.; a‘ View in 
Amsterdam,’ Van der — (smail), 51 gs.; a 
small oval picture, by 8. Ferrato, cussolingie 
delicate in execution, entitled ‘ Parce Somnum 
Rumpere,’ was knocked down at 94gs.; a ‘Head 
of the Virgin,’ in fresco, very curious, and ascribed 
to Raffaelle, realised 51 gs.; Rembrandt’s ‘ Abra- 
ham offering up Isaac,’ a replica of the Houghton 
picture, sold for 60 gs. 

The influence ot taste and fashion was very appa- 
rent in the prices paid for the English pictures; 
some of them going beyond their real value, while 
others scarcely reached it; yet the average sums 
they fetched were good, showing that native talent 
of superior order is fully appreciated by collectors, 
and that we had not over-estimated the quality of 
the works which Mr. Meigh had gathered Legether 
The catalogue contained 112 pictures, whereof three 
were not offered for sale,—Redgrave’s ‘ Catherine 
Douglas,’ and Herbert’s ‘ Love’s Reverie,’ retained 
Hs Mr. Meigh; and the ‘ Reprieve,’ ascribed to 

erbert but denied by that artist; it was conse- 

uently withdrawn. The following list includes 
the most important pictures, with the prices at 
which they were sold :—‘ A Cottage on the Bank 
of a River, with a Group of Children,’ W. Mul- 
ready, R.A., a small work, 30gs.; ‘A Classical 
View in Italy’ (small), Calleott, R.A., 17 gs.; 
Stothard’s large picture of ‘ The Death of Nelson,’ 
engraved, realised only 10 gs.; a large ‘ Woody 
Landscape,’ by Gainsborough, 46 gs.; Hilton’s fine 
picture of ‘ Lear condemning Cordelia,’ an excellent 
specim n of this painter, sold for 191 gs., a sum far 
below its value ; ‘ The Poachers Alarmed,’ a small 
but very clever specimen of Bird, R.A., 56 gs.; 
‘Helen,’ by Faulkner, 26 gs.; ‘A Rustic Land- 
scape, with Boys angling in a River,’ by Linnell, 
an early picture we should presume, 53 gs. ; ‘ Four 
Semeglen in a Cavern,’ a large work by Morland, 
and an unusual subject for this artist, 101 gs.; ‘A 
Sea View, with a Ruined Castle,’ &c., by Wilson, 
a large picture much subdued in tone, 70 gs.; ‘A 
Woody Landscape,’ Loutherbourg, 40 gs. ; ‘ The 
Forester in Search of Game,’ Hancock, 31 gs. ; 
‘ Portrait of Nelly O’Brien,’ Sir J. Reynolds(small), 
with the flesh-tints almost gone, 49 gs.; ‘The 
Maid of Corinth,’ by Wright, of Derby, was pass 
at 80 gs.; these, with the foreign pictures, occupied 
the first day’s sale. The second day’s sale com- 
menced with a number of minor works, which it 
is not necessary to icularise; they were suc- 
ceeded by ‘ The Locket,’ a little picture by — 
R.A.,25¢s.; ‘ Figures at a Well,” Lee, R.A.,an 
F, Goodall, 121 gs., ht by Mr. Davis; an up- 
right ‘ Landscape with Cattle,’ Creswick, A.R.A. 
66 gs. ; ‘The Gleaner,’ a clean and well-eoloured 


example of R. Westall’s cil, 29 gs.; @ small 
picture by D. Roberts, RA, ‘ The Chureh of St. 
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Jaques, at Dieppe,’ 32 gs. ; B. West’s, P.R.A., 
gallery picture o ‘ Peetus and Arria,’ in good pre- 
servation, was a for 31 gs. ; one of 
T. 8. Cooper’s, A.R.A., finest compositions, a large 
uprig ht picture, entitled, ‘A Halt on the Fells,’ was 
Girl of 

G 


haw ee ns Semon 

ir ensano,’ Uwins, R.A., 40 gs., my) mS 4 
Mr. Grundy ; a rich and powerfully painted ‘ ‘ 
seape,’ by Muller, 104 g. 3 °A antic Woody 
Landscape,’ very bright in colour, Gainsborough, 
65 gs.; twosmall cabinet pictures by Witherington, 
R.A., ‘ The Corn-field,’ and the ‘ Harvest Home,’ 
were bought by Mr. ew, for, ively, 14 gs., 
and 174 gs. ; a small sketch by E. Landseer, R.A., 
‘Al 8 t,’ 35 gs.; “Interior of the 
Chamber of Agnes Sorel, at Orleans,’ Muller 
(small), 41 gs.; ‘A Group of Cows,’ &., J. Bur- 
net (brother of the engraver), 41 gs. ; ‘ Portrait of 
Lavater,’ Fielding, 30 gs.; ‘A Dog in a Stable,’ 
an early work of E. Landseer, was bought by Mr. 
Agnew for the enormous sum of 215 gs. ; ‘ A Land- 
scape, near a Lake, with a Lady seated under an 
Umbrella,’ by Wilson, a rather small but favourite 
composition with the painter, 70 gs.; a small up- 
right work by T. 8. Cooper, A.R.A., ‘ Noon,’ fell 
to the bidding of Mr. Evans, for 57 gs.; as did 
another small work to Mr. Grundy, ‘ The Grand- 
mother,’ F. Goodall, for 60 gs.; ‘ Evening 
Prayer,’ Webster, R.A., an early picture, very 
different, and far inferior to this esteemed artist’s pre- 
sent finished style, was knocked down to Mr. King 
for 195 gs.; a noble picture by Muller, perhaps his 
very best of oriental subjects, ‘ A View in a Temple 
of Egypt, with ae of Arabs,’ reached 430 gs., 
it was purchased by Mr. Cole; ‘ The Choice of Her- 
cules,’ painted in the early part of D. Maclise’s 
career, a highly poetical composition which obtained 
the gold medal of the Royal Academy has become 
the property of Mr. C. W. Wass, at the price of 
210 gs.; a small and elegant picture by Herbert, 
R.A., ‘ Francesca,’ 20 gs.; bought b Mr. Lenox ; 
Frazer’s large and engraved work, ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,’ was sold to Mr. Grundy for 105 gs.; 
‘ Mountaineers returning from the Festa of Monte 
Vergino,’ the chef-d’a@uvre of Uwins, R.A., 255gs., 
bought by Mr. King; ‘A Scene on the French 
Coast, with the Wreck of an English Ship of War,’ 
by Turner, R.A., after an animated bi ding, was 
knocked down to Mr. Lenox, at 660 gs.; this pic- 
ture is a good example of the artist’s style twenty 
years back, and consequently partakes less of his 
present extravagancies. An elegant picture by 
Etty, a charming specimen, ‘ Two Nymphs Bath- 
ing,’ was bought by Mr. Agnew for 260 gs. ; ‘ View 
over the Thames,’ from Richmond Hill,’ Pyne, 
69 gs. ; an inadequate sum for a large picture by this 
elever arsist ; ‘The Careless Messenger detected,’ a 
very small sketch by Mulready, RA, 25 .; ‘The 
Sphynx,’ Muller, 300 gs.; bought by Mr. Davis ; 
asmall circular picture by Liverseige, * Musidora 
Bathing,’ 21 gs. ; ‘ The Broken Egg,’ a large lands- 
cape, with accessories, Gainsborough, 90 gs., 
bought by Mr. Carr; ‘ Pigs in a Fodder Yard,’ 
Morland, 86 gs. ; it is a rare thing to meet with so 
perfect a specimen of the painter as this picture 
exhibits; ‘ Begone Dull Care,’ Kidd, 32 gs.; ‘A 
Mill on the River Teign, near Crediton, Devon- 
shire,’ a small upright picture by Lee, R.A., 47 gs. ; 
‘ Conversation,’ Morland, 48 gs.; a sketch by bai 
lins, R.A., entitled ‘ A Rustic Landscape,’ 38 gs. ; 
‘Cain meditating the Murder of Abel,’ by the 
French painter, David, 70 gs. ; ‘ Puck, seated ona 
Toadstool, surrounded by Fairies dancing,’ by 
Dadd, that most promising but unfortunate young 
artist, 50 gs., bought by Mr. Agnew; ‘ Portrait of 
Edmund Burke,’ Sir J. Reynolds, 45 gs.; the 
sketch for Collins’s picture of ‘The World or the 
Cloister,’ 59 gs.; ‘ Captives detained for Ransom 
by Banditti,’ Herbert, R.A., 210 gs., bought by 

r, Wallis; ‘Boar Hunters taking Refreshment 
at the Gate of a Monastery,’ also by Herbert, 205 
gs., bought by Mr. Davis. 

Messrs. Foster & Son sold a few English pic- 
tures among a miscellaneous collection, at their 
gallery in Pall Mall, on the 28th of June; amon 
them a small landscape by Callcott, 46 gs. ; asma 
yy ed mer | Collins, ‘Roman Beggars,’ 19gs.; 
‘ A Study of Kids,’ small, by J. F. Herring, 17 gs.; 
a large work of good character by Scott, R.S.A., 
‘ The old English Ballad Singer,’ 28 gs. ; ‘ Venice— 
Sunset,’ rather small, by J. B. Pyne, 65 gs. ; ‘ In- 
terior of a Stable,’ with a horse saddled, poultry, 
&c., by J. F. Herring, 67 gs. ; and a small picture 
Lo T. 8. Cooper, A.R.A., ‘Cattle proceeding to a 

atering Place,’ 71 gs. These pictures were the 
Property of Mr. Brooks, of Regent Street. 

he final portion of the sketches in oil and 
water-colours, and of unfinished pictures, by the 
late W. J. Miiller, was sold by Messrs. Christie & 
Manson, at the commencement of the past month. 
Miiller’s powers as a great colourist, (he was in 
landscape what Etty was in figures,) are abundantly 











er apn a er 
which were purchased at prices. 
the few watched’ ihatetunes sold, the principal 
were, two different views ‘ On the a 

vely ; ‘ - 


mouth,’ 34 gs. and 38 gs. respecti 

on the Bath River,’ 31 gs.; ‘ The ids, as 
seen during the Overflow of the Nile,’ 26 gs. ; 
Rag en ye Bristol,’ 50gs., bought 
by Mr. W ; ‘Pensford Church—near Bristol,’ 
a brilliant picture, 72 gs.; another ‘ View of East 
Lyn,’ was bought by Mr, Wallis for 60 gs.; 
‘ Turkish Merchants, with Camels, fording a River 
by Torch-light,’ bought by Mr. Carr for 100 gs. ; 
and ‘Turcomans Encamped,’ by Mr. Rought for 
241 F. The last two pictures were finished works. 
We have every reason for ae the major 
part of these pictures are not in precise con- 
dition in which the artist left them; they have 
evidently been carried forward by some hand well 
acquainted with the method and style of the 
deceased painter. 

The highly important collection formed by John, 
Earl of Ashburnham, about the middle of the last 
century, through whom it came into the ewe ng 
of the present Earl, was sold by Messrs. Christie & 
Manson on July 20th. We regret that we cannot 
find space to enlarge upon the merits of many of 
these noble productions of the Italian, Dutch, 
French, and Flemish schools; it must suffice to 
say, that few finer specimens of the respective 
painters have, of late years, been brought into the 
market, and the sums they realised speak loudly of 
the estimation in which they are held. It is be- 
lieved that none of these works have been in the 
hands of a picture-cleaner, consequently they 
appeared in a genuine state. The collection con- 
tained ninety-one paintings, of which we subjoin a 
list of the ee ps with the prices they fetched 
and the names of the purchasers, so far as we could 
learn them. It will Be noticed that most of the 
buyers were dealers, who most probably received 
commissions to purchase. ‘A Frozen River,’ 
Schellincks, 95 gs.; ‘A Dutch River Scene,’ 8. 
Ruysdael, 81 gS. 5 *The Marriage of St. Cathe- 
rine,’ N. Poussin, 180 gs.; ‘ Story of Apollo and 
Cyparissus,’ the joint — ction of Rubens, Sny- 
ders, and Breughel, 130 gs.; ‘ Portrait of Titian,’ 
by himself, 370 gs., this is a valuable work ; ‘ The 
Daughter of Herodias,’ a noble specimen of Carlo 
Dolce, 700 gs. (bought by Mr. Seguier); ‘The 
Martyrdom of St. Andrew,’ also C. Dolce, 200 
gs.; ‘ Portrait of Van der Werff,’ by himself, 126 
gs.; ‘A Landscape,’ by 8S. Rosa, with Apollo and 
the Sybil in the foreground, 1785 gs.; this picture 
is presumed to be the finest landscape of the pain- 
ter; it was bought by the founder of the collection 
at the sale of M. Julien’s gallery, against the agent 
of the Empress Catherine of Russia, who su 
quently sent an offer of double the amount at 
which it was purchased, which offer was refused, 
‘Portrait of Don Livio Odesecalchi,’ Van Dyck, 
450 gs.; ‘ Portrait of a Cavalier,’ Rembrandt, 690 
gs. (Farrer) ; ‘ Bacchus and Ariadne,’ Guido, 420 

. (Worsley); ‘A View in the Bay of Naples,’ 
Glande, 1123 gs. (Worsley); ‘Portrait of the 
Painter,’ Murillo, 790 gs. (Lord Spencer); ‘ View 
of Tivoli,’ G. Poussin, 504 gs.; ‘ St. John in the 
Island of Patmos,’ Mola, 150 gs. ; ‘ Lucretia,’ 
Guido, 390 gs, (Ryman); ‘St. Peter Praying,’ 
Guido, 320 gs.; ‘ Peter accused by the Damsel,’ 
Caravaggio, 110 gs.; ‘A Calm,’ and ‘ A Storm,’ a 
pair by W. Van der Velde, 160 gs, (Farrer) ; 
‘ Nature unveiled by the Graces,’ Rubens, 1000 gs. 
(Fuller). We could write a column concerning 
this comparatively small but wonderful work ; the 
history of it is said to be briefly this, It was 
painted at the desire of Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, and when finished, the painter could 
scarcely be induced to part with it, so highly did 
he esteem it; the figures are not , but the 
composition is filled in with groups and festoons of 
flowers and fruit, most exquisitely painted, and as 
some connoisseurs suppose, by Breughel; other 
authorities, however, are inclined to think the 
picture is the entire work of Rubens. The two 
following lots were by N. Poussin; ‘ The Triumph 
of Seoiien® knocked down to Mr. Seguier for 
1160 gs.; and its companion, ‘The Triumph of 
Pan,’ sold to Mr. Hume for 1180 vr they are 
known to the connoisseur as the ‘ Mont 
Poussins,” and may be regarded as equal to an 
thing which s : a ee . 
View in Italy,’ Linge " gs. liams) ; 
‘Two Cocks Fighting,’ Snyders, 09 ‘ (wi 
liams); ‘A Basket of Grapes on a Table, with a 
Parrot, Cat, and dead Birds,’ Snyders, 200 gs. 
Spay =~ ; ‘The Holy Family,’ A. Carracci, 

gs. (Morris); ‘A Mountainous Landscape,’ G. 
Poussin, 100 gs. (Ryman) ; ‘ A View on the Coast 
of Italy,’ G. Poussin, 100 gs. (Ryman); ‘ An Old 
Man seated before a Cottage, playing the Hurdy- 
gurdy to a group of Children,’ a very small but 





charming specimen of Teniers, 300 gs. (Barker); a 
cabinet picture, rich and luminous in cleus, bp 
Giorgione, ‘A Youth conversing with a Female,’ 
250 gs. (Mr. Stuart); ‘A View near Rome, with 
the Ponte Molle in the distance,’ Claude, en- 
ved, as is the work by the same hand, 
Hora-Book,” the eclabreted engtavod plcvere from 
¥ F engra 
of N "s private collection, by Sche- 

done, 750 gs, (Crom Ty John 
“aed aaa the’ Virgin pints + the Iams 
y ose’ n 
Christ to the High Priest,’ Cusasinn, {oo Ta 
Landscape, with Cephalus and Procris,’ 8 Bous- 
sin, 400 gs.; ‘St. Francis kneeling in Prayer, 
resting on his Staff,’a grand work Murillo, 
1000 gs. (Wilmot); ‘St. John Preac 
Wilderness,’ S. Rosa, 500 gs. ; and its companion, 
os ing the Eunuch,’ 8. Rosa, 500 gs, 
(both ght by Mr. Carr); ‘A Mathemati 
leaning over a Table, measuring with com . 
and a Pupil at his side,’ engraved by McArdell, 
Rembrandt, 1000 gs. (Gilbert); ‘Coast Scene,’ 
Pynacker, 110 gs. The last three pictures had re- 
served p put upon them, which no one present 
at the sale was disposed to outbid, although the 
works were of the very highest quality; we may 
perhaps say no finer specimens of the respective 
ge existanywhere. ‘A Ruined Chateau,’ by 

uy» was bought in at 2000 gs. ; ‘ A Village Féte,’ 
by D. Teniers, at 3000 gs.; and the 
picture b Rembrandt, ‘ Portraits ier 
Anslo and his Mother,’ at 4000 gs. The entire 
collection, exclusively of those bought in, realised 
upwards of 23,0007. 


ae 
THE VERNON GALLERY 
MARLBOROUGH HOUSE, 


Ar length Mr. Vernon's magnificent collection of 
ictures has found a home where the respective 
uties of each can be properly seen and its 
merits fairly appreciated. The glish public 
will now, for the first time, have the oppor- 
tunity of testing the value of the gift which the 
liberality of a private individual Tes placed in 
their hands; and foreigners that of determining 
whether our school has not a just title to the 
distinction we claim for it. It is pretty generally 
known that, through the kindness of her Majesty, 
Marlborough House has been assigned for their 
present location, and during the past month the 
officers of the National Gallery, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Uwins, R. A., have been 
engaged in removing the pictures thither, and 
hanging them in the rooms set apart for them. 
This latter part of the task has been one of no 
slight difficulty, requiring taste, judgment, dis- 
crimination, and above all, impartiality ; and we 
are bound to say that Mr. Uwins has exercised 
all these in a manner that cannot fail to satisfy 
both the public and the artists whose pictures 
are under his charge. In the arrangement he 
has adopted, it has been his object not only to 
roduce in each room an attractive general view, 
but to assign to each work that position, and 
yt ~pmeee light which are best adapted to 
it; taking especial care that yo gm character 
of any picture should not suffer by the others 
which surround it; a fault that is often per- 
ceptible in the hanging in public exhibition 
rooms—where, however, it is frequently unavoid- 
able. 

The Vernon Pictures, including also those by 
English masters which were formerly in the 
National Gallery, are placed in a suite of eight 
rooms on the ground floor of Marlborough House; 
the majority of these face the en, consequently 
they have the advantage of almost uninterrupted 
light, for the windows extend nearly the entire 
height of the rooms. Excepting two, the rooms 
are not large, while the ornamental ceilings and 
decorations of each add a richness to its general 


appearance. 

On entering the mansion from the court-yard, 
the visitor ascends a short flight of into 
the noble hall, the ceiling of which, with the 
exception perhaps of that of Whitehall, is the 
finest in the kingdom, being decorated with the 
paintings which Gentileschi painted for Charles L, 
and which were originally in the palace at 
Greenwich. There stand Gibson's group of 
“Hylas and the Lf ag 8 and the busts that 
were bequeathed by Mr. Vernon with the paint- 
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that, as we before stated, have been 

from the National Gallery, and certainly th 
ai to far advan’ here, than in th 
old abode 


arrayed in new garments. 

contain the VERNON PicTURES; 

Collins, Etty, Reynolds, Landseer, and Eastlake 
are conspi ; in the second, Leslie, Stanfield, 
I. W Herbert, Allen, and Lance; in the 
third, Eastlake, Webster, Lawrence, Turner, 
Stothard, Calcott, Roberts,” Mulready, T. 8. 
Cooper, and Lee ; in the fourth, Danby, Red- 
grave, Uwins, and Wilson; in the fifth, Hil- 
ton, Etty, T. 8. Cooper, Mulready, .Gainsbo- 
rough, Riothard, F. }], and Jones; and 
in} the sixth; Wilkie, E. M. Ward, | Calcott, 
Maclise, Briggs, Collins, and Constable. In this 
enumeration we have of course only alluded to 
the principal pictures ; and it is right to mention 
that, with the exception of the lesser works, as 
regards size, there are, generally, only two lines 
of pictures, so that-in no case, is there one out 
of sight ; the whole arrangement is, we repeat, 
all “that can be desired—wntil we obtain a new 
National Gallery. 

We understand the trustees have peremp- 
torily forbidden any future copies to be taken of 
any one of the pictures at Marlborough House— 
excepting those of the Vernon Gallery, for the 
Art-Journal—considering that students will do 
better in making themselves acquainted with 
the methods and merits of the old masters, than 
in imitating the moderns. 

The private view of the Gallery will take 
place on the first of the present month and. the 
two following days, and it will be opened to the 
public on the fifth. 


———— 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Tue annual distribution of prizes by the Society 
pay em in their rooms, John Street, Adelphi, 
on Monday iely 22. Lord Colborne presided, and 
explained that his Royal Highness Prince Albert 
had been prevented from hee, * mt and occu- 
pyin the chair by the death of His Royal Highness, 

uke of Cam His lordship also alluded 
to the loss which arts had sustained in the 
demise of Sir Robert Peel. 

The then read the address of the coun- 
cil to the society, which stated the increased pros- 
perity of the y: the average number of new 
members elected in former years being 105, but 
during the session not fewer than 250 new 
members been elected. Towards the at 
Exhibition of 1851 the members of the society have 
contributed 7288/. 12s. The address speaks with 

tification of the'wuccess which has attended the 
xhibition of Ancient and Medimval Art, lately 
closed, and explains that its own annual exhibition 
for the present year presents no very remarkable 
features in consequence of the preparations for 
1851. Among the objects of Art and Manufacture 
in the exhibition for which prizes have been 
awarded, is particularly noticed—The wide furni- 
ture damask of Messrs. Lings & Keith; the wide 
ribands of Messrs, Cornell, Lyell, & Webster; the 
machine-made lace of Messrs, Reckless & Hickling; 
the tambeured lace of Messrs. Lambert & Bury, 
interesting on account of the new. branch of indus- 
try which it has afforded to the very poor popula- 
tion of a part of Ireland; and the printed shawls 
of Messrs. Keith & Shoobridge. The wood-car- 
vings of Mr. Wallis alse deserve honourable men- 
tion, bbs getist = last the council 
announced as being in preparation from the designs 
= Mr. of the Seine in accordance with the pro- 
isions o uest, has been ected, 
and the cup Maar Et see tan eae a 
society. The council feel that they can tu- 
late the society on ha in this cup o! eda 
work of Art worthy of fame of Mr. Maclise 
- hee ayy oye the Dr. owner. The 

‘uncil offer, name of the society, the large 
medal and 25/. for the best, and the salbers onall 
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published, and will award to the author the net 
amount of any profits which may arise from the 
ublication the payment of the expenses. 
he treatise to be delivered at the society’s house 
on or before the 30th of June, 1851.* 

Subjoined is the list of the prizes presented by 
Lord Colborne, in the respective sections of Fine 
Arts‘and Manufactures. 

1, To Messrs. Rufford & Finch, for their porcelain bath 
in one piece, the Isis medal. 2. To Messrs. Camp- 
bell, Harrison, & d, for their figured silks for dresses, 
the gold Isis medal. 3. To Messrs. John Crossley & 
Sons, for their printed carpets, the gold Isis medal. 4. 
To Messrs. Ebenezer Henry & Sons, for their embroi- 
dered garment fabrics, the gold Isis medal. 5. To Messrs. 
Keith & Co., for their silk furniture damasks, the gold 
Isis medal. 6. To Messrs. Lambert & Bury, for their 
tamboured lace, the gold Isis medal. 7. To Messrs. Reck- 
less & Hickling, for their machine-made lace, the gold 
Isis medal. 8. To Messrs. Swainson & poaree for their 
sweet-pea ——. the gold Isis medal. 9. To Messrs. 
George Bacchus Loge for their specimens of table gies, 
the silver medal. 10. To Messrs. Cornell, Lyell, & Web- 
ster, for. their seven-inch ribands, the silver medal. 11. 
To Messrs. Keith, , & Co., for their printed 
shawl, the silver medal. 12. To James Coulson, for his 
damasks, the silver medal. 13. To Miss Stanley, for her 
Norwich hand-made lace, the silver medal. 14. To Messrs. 
Stone & Kemp, for their silk damasks, the silver medal. 
15. To T. W. Wallis, for his specimens of carving in wood, 
the silver medal.. 16. To Edward Webb, for his horse- 
hair damasks, the silver medal, 17. To Messrs. J. & W. 
Wilson, for their carpets, the silver medal. - 18, To Messrs. 
R. 8. Cox & Co,, for their seven-inch ribands, the Isis 
silver medal. 19. To George Cook, for his specimens of 
carving in wood, the Isis silver medal. 20. To Mrs. Tem- 
ple, for her flowers in wax composition, the honorary tes- 
timonial. 21, To the Manager of the School of St. Clair, 
for specimens of knitting, executed by the children under 
her , the testimonial. 22. To Johan M. 
Levien, for his introduction and application of New Zea- 
land woods for furniture, the honorary testimonial. ‘ 23. 
To W. Potts, for his ornamental metal-work, the honorary 
testimonial. 


—~—— 


EXHIBITION OF MANUFACTURES 
IN DUBLIN. 


Tue rooms of the Royal Dublin Society have been 
devoted, within the last month, to the Exhibition 
of Articles of Manufacture, &c., which as they are 
principally the produce of native artisans, may be 
considered as a fair exponent of modern Irish Maxu- 
factures, and the industrial powers of that country. 
The Exhibition is very varied in its character, 
ranging through the useful Arts, and including 
many things that belong to the ornamental, while 
in some instances the two qualities are excellently 
combined. It is utterly out of our power to give 
any notion of the t variety and merit of the 
many articles which crowd these Exhibition rooms, 
but we can strongly recommend the attention of 
the Irish public towards them, feeling as we do, 
that the interests of their country are most 
intimately connected with the welfare of its indus- 
trial Arts, and that Exhibitions such as the present 
do good service, in spreading a knowledge of the 
abilities of their manufacturers, and a demand for 
Irish labour which’ must be the test boon to 
Ireland, ultimately doing incalculable benefit to 
all classes of the community. 


a 


THE BUILDING 
FOR THE EXHIBITION OF 1861. 


THE great conservatory to be erected in Hyde Park 
is to cover eighteen acres, and it is to be 110 feet 
in height, that extreme height having been ren- 
dered n in order that a group of trees 
(eighty-eight feet high) opposite the Prince’s Gate 
may be covered not removed. The estimate 
of the con’ Messrs. Fox & Henderson, is 
86,0002. for what is technically termed “‘ use and 
wear ;’’ if the structure remains and becomes the 


* We may here ‘not improperly call attention to our 
own premium of one hundred guineas for an Essay on the 
best mode of making the Exhibition practically useful, and 
which took precedence of all other offers of the kind. 








floor. There will be, however, on 
alone —_ miles of tables. There 
re feet of glass (to be manufactured 

Birmingham) ; twenty-four miles of 
tion of gutter, and 218 miles of “ sash 
the construction 4000 tons of iron will be 
The wooden floor will be arranged with “ 
00 St ee ‘ i 
very short period, 2000 men will be 
~~ ieee ts Mr. Paxton has bead tes whe 
to the public as one of the agents of the Duke 
Devonshire, and as the author of ab A. ve if 


lation will be better than it could be in buildings 


of brick. The plans will be published as soon 
they can be got ready. We have reason to believe 
that the elegance of the structure, and the obvious 
uses to which it may be applied, for the gratifica. 
tion of ‘‘ the people” in Hyde Park, as a Jardin 
@’ Hiver, will change its character from 

to permanent; and that there will be no 

hood of its removal. In that case, it will of course 
be ready for subsequent Exhibitions of the Industry 
of all Nations, which it is clearly understood are 
to take place periodically in London, as do in 
all the ae — of the a is 
no question that the principal motive for adopting 
Mr. Paxton’s = was rey rid of a difficulty ; 
but on the whole, we are inclined to think the 
public will be gainers thereby. 


a 


THE VERNON GALLERY. 


LAKE OF COMO. 


C. Stanfield, R.A., Painter. J. Cousen, Engraver. 
Size ot the Picture, 2 ft. 63 in. by 1 ft. 6} in. 


Tuts is a small and comparatively early work by 
Stanfield, but it is a picture of high e T, 
distinguished by a low-toned brilliancy of much 
sweetness. The water is tranquil lustrous, 
and se distant omen ins, inane Niet “4 
truth, are seen through an atm ere wi 
great delicacy. This picture exhibits all those ex- 
cellent qualities which the artist has subsequently 

ut forth in richer abundance, in the numerous 
Ftalian views of a similar character with which the 
public has been made familiar. 

The Lake of Como is a favourite resort of the 
English traveller in Italy, forming, as it does, a 
distinguishing feature amid the beautiful scenery 
of the province of the same name, situated in the 
Lombardo- Venetian territories. It is anoble piece 
of water, long, narrow, and winding; it abounds 
with promontories, guifs, and bays, which 
render it peculiarly picturesque for the purpose of 
the artist. The breadth of the lake is very unequal ; 
towards the middle, just above the ion of the 
two arms, its width is about three miles. The 
climate of this locality is as salubrious and delight- 
ful as any to be found in the country ; the soil is 

roductive of the choicest fruits, the bourhood 
is filled with pleasant and thriving | and 
the banks of the lake are studded with fine villas 
and noble mansions, the residences of the aristo- 
cratic and wealthy Italian families, a list of which 
would occupy a column of our pages. 
—e— 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


ee een al ae 
e ensuing number of the . 
one or two mistakes which have occurred in 
brief sketch of my life. I am lace. Ba = 
have them rectified, as by their I 
appear to do great injustice to a 
whose taste for the Arts I was at an early pet 
my — career — eg on ° ’ 
a ded to my autobiography, «WW. 
Samet Esq. is eealnek as my “earliest 
Patron.” This is incorrect, as the first 
which I received in marble (namely, @ 
Cephalus and Procris, from Ovid, and a 
bust, also in marble, besides some portrelt models) 
were given me by Edward Cooper, Esq., of Markree 
Castle, the then member for Sligo. 
mistake occurs in the date of my el 
crac Oot ecatle, wi. ame 
v. Ist, ‘ m 
t) rusting, my «ill the 


a. on circumstances, you 
trou ave given you, 
remain rs faithfally, 
j Vp: MacDowELt. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 
ON PAPER AND ON GLASS. 





Ir is now more than eleven years* since Mr. Fox 
Talbot announced to the Royal Society, that he 
had succeeded in fixing by chemical agency, on a 
sheet of ordinary paper, the forms and lights and 
shadows of the beautiful images of the camera 
obscura, This was good news to the few lovers of 
the then new art of sun-painting, whose admiration 
at Daguerre’s marvellous landscapes had not been 
unmixed with regret that a heavy and expensive 
metallic plate, joined to a delicately constituted and 
easily destroyed image, should be characteristic of 
his invention—detracting matevially from its use- 
fulness. 

The failure of such eminent and posetient men 
as Sir H. Davy and Mr. Wedgwood a centur 
ago, in their attempts to draw on paper wi 
pencils of light, rendered the success of Mr. Talbot 
the more interesting. 

In 1840 further improvements took place, b 
which the image could be produced in a m 
shorter space of time, and with a greater degree of 
perfection. A patent for the new discoveries was 
taken out; and the Talbotype at this moment 
remains the best and most practical of all the pho- 

phic methods hitherto proposed. As is usual 
with new inventions many modifications have been 
introduced in its manipulation, and new mediums 
proposed for the reception of the chemical sub- 
stances used. pet py latter pp have not 
altogether escaped the ingenuity o mprover. 

Me R. Hunt’s sulphate of iron is perhaps the 
best of all substitutes for gallic acid. Unfortu- 
nately, some differences in its state or in the quali- 
ties of the papers employed, render failures in its 
use not unfrequent. A thorough examination of 
this subject has yet to be made, and would doubt- 
less prove very instructive to the chemist and the 
photographer. We believe the deoxidising power 
of the iron salt to be quite as great as that of the 
recently introduced pyro-gallic acid, and its inex- 
pensiveness gives it the advantage. 

The great difficulty experienced in procuring 

ood paper has kept back the Talbotype from its 
fe itimate position. It is by its merits entitled to 
take precedence of the Daguerreotype in public 
estimation; but since interested vocates are 
justly looked upon with suspicion, this claim, in 

half of the genius of our country, must not rest 
on our testimony alone. Let us therefore refer it 
to an impartial arbitrator. The Baron Gros, a 
gentleman whose labours in diplomacy are just 
now better known than his ‘‘ Notes on Photo- 
graphy,” speaking of the D rreotype, asks— 
** Ts it not easy to foresee that it has almost run its 
time, and that its rival on paper is destined by 
incontestable advantages to carry the day against 
it (porter le jour sur e a 

In justice we must acknowledge that photography 
on paper has received great assistance from France, 
We can almost forgive M. Blanquart Evrard his 
piracy of Mr. Talbot’s process, on account of what 
we have learned about the properties of French 
paper, It is more sensitive generally, and par- 
ticularly to rays of feeble intensity, giving the 
half-tints and foliage of landscapes with a great 
degree of perfection, insuring a more natural 
dation of light and shade, and consequently a more 
aerial perspective, than is obtained on animal-sized 
English paper. Starch and « resinous soap are the 
peculiar features of French size, and on these 
hs a substances its superiority probably de- 
pends, 

The uncertainty in the manufacture of a paper 
uniformly homogeneous in texture, out of the varied 
and impure materials generally used, and by a 
process the philosophy of which is so little under- 
stood, has led to the devisal of many substitutes. 
Glass plates coated with various liquids capable of 


leaving an organic film on drying, have as yet 
proved most successful. Albumen is now | ag ew d 
e Saint- 


used; it was introduced by M. —— 
Victor, who published in the Technologiste for 
1848 the method of applying it. In repeating his 
experiments we have been led to modi 4 his plan, 
and this not only with success but with the pro- 
duction of a perfectly novel result, an account of 
which has already appeared in the Atheneum.{ 
We shall transcribe its substance, adding some 
particulars which the recent experiments of our- 
selves and others have furnished. 

To the white of an egg its own bulk of water is 
to be added; the mixture, beaten into a froth, is 
then strained through a piece of linen cloth, and 
preserved for use in a glass stoppered bottle ; then 
a piece of plate glass, cleaned with a solution of 





* January 31, 1839, 
t “Quelques Notes sur la hie,” Paris, 1850. 
} June 1, No. 1179. 


caustic po other alkali, is to be washed 
in water and thacloth. When the glass 
is about to be used, breathe on it and its 
surface with clean new bl ; then to 
remove the dust and fibres w remain, use 
cotton, wool, or a piece of new linen. Unless this 
latter, and indeed, every other caution is taken to 
pry the presence of dust, the picture will be 

1 of spots, produced by a greater absorption of 
iodine (in a subsequent process), in those than in 
the surrounding parts. 

On the clean \ glass, pour the albumen, inclining 
the plate from side to side until it is covered, allow 
the excess to run off at one end of the corners, 
keeping the Bene: inclined, but nearly vertical. As 
soon as the albumen ceases to drop rapidly, breathe 
on or warm the lower half of the plate ; the warmth 
and moisture of the breath will soon cause it to 
seed with more of its albumen, which has now 

me more fluid; of course, care must be taken 
to warm only the lower half. Wiping the edges 
constantly hastens the operation. 

Until this plan was adopted the coa were 
seldom uniform ; the upper half of the re- 
tained less than the lower. When no more albu- 
men runs down, the plate a lamp or by a 
common fire, if the dust that it is to impart 
be avoided. 

The film, when dry, is quite free from cracks, 
—- 80 Ly: and a a the brilliancy 
0 g unimpaired. It is ost necessary 
to mark it to know which side has been coated. 

The next operation is to iodise the plate. Dilute 
pure iodine with dry white sand in a mortar, using 
about equal parts of each, Put this mixture into 
a square glass vessel, and over it place the albu- 
mined plate, previously heated to about 100° Fahr. 
As soon as the film has become yellow in colour, 
resembling beautifully stained glass, remove the 
plate into a room lighted only by a candle, or 
through any yellow translucent substance; yellow 
calico, for instance; then plunge it vertically and 
rapidly into a deep narrow vessel containing a 
solution of aceto-nitrate of silver, made by ad 
one hundred grains of nitrate of silver to fifty 
minims of glacial acetic acid diluted with five 
ounces of distilled water. Allow it to remain until 
the transparent yellow tint ey to be suc- 
ceeded by a egy nee film of iodide of silver. 
Washing with distilled water leaves the plate 
ready for the camera. 

It may here be noted that the plate is heated in 
iodising for the purpose of accelerating the absorp- 
tion of the iodine; an exposure to the vapour for 
ten minutes, with a few seconds immersion in the 
silver solution, has been found sufficient. 

Hydrochloric acid, chlorine, or bromine, ma 
be used with the iodine to gai inevented cond: 
tiveness when making negatives. I merely notice 
this in passing, as it is not quite certain that all 
those substances pe - the perfection of the 

itive image to be presen ibed. , 
PeThe albumen and other films may be iodised in 
a shorter space of time by using an alcoholic solu- 
tion of iodine, which, on evaporation, _— 
leaves a good uniform coating. The alcohol must 
be perfectly free from water. 

turning to the plate which has just been sub- 
mitted to the light in the camera, we pour over its 
surface a saturated solution of gallic acid. A nega- 
tive Talbotype image on albumen is the result, At 
this point previous experimentalists have stopped. 
We have gone further, and find that by pouring 
upon ~ ong = < le — brown n -_ 
image, during its development, a strong solution 
of nitrate of silver, a remarkable effect is produced. 
The brown i pens in intensity until it 
becomes black. — change a 
image begins to grow lighter; an y, by per- 
feetly be a? magic, black is converted into white, 
presenting the curious phenomenon of the chan 
of a Talbotype — into » eapeniety a positive 
Daguerreotype ; the positive retaining its nega- 
tive properties when examined by transmitted 
ight 


To fix the picture, a solution of one part of hypo- 
sulphite of soda in sixteen parts of water is poured 
upon the plate and left for several minutes, until 
the iodide of silver has been dissolved. Washing 
in water completes the process. 

The  soueeens of the Daguerreotype is in this 
case u v te agency, no mercury 
reeds present, etal ic silver here producing the 
lights, while in the Daguerreotype it produces the 
shadows of the picture. We at first hesitated 
about ing a cause for the dull white — 
deposit which forms the image, judging it to be 
due simply to molecular arrangement. Later 
experiments, however, have given us continuous 
films of bright metallic silver, and we find the dull 
deposit becomes brilliant and metallic when bur- 
nished, 








It me My Se that the positive 
we speak on g strictly analogous to 
= et nc caer ts tale the gt 
w t t 
of the sky. This is one of its 
It must not be confounded with the continuous 


film image which is seen rly only at one 
le; the angle at which the other ceases to exist. 
t is also curious to observe that details of the 


image, absent, when the plate is viewed vel 
by transmitted ligh cdper when vowel pot 
tively by reflected light. 


Professor Wheatstone has the desira- 
bleness of substituting blackened wood or blackened 
ivory for giass plates. We should probably then 
have the novelty of a , free 


ype on 
disadvantages attendant on 


polished metal. 

Mr. Cundall suggests its application to wood 
blocks for wood engravers for certain purposes, 
making the drawings by light instead of by hand. 

Mr. Talbot views it as the link between the 


from some of the 


Talbotype and the Daguerreotype ; some appella- 
tion referring to its silver eign would probably be 
i to avoid confusion when speaking of it. 
T. A. Matong. 
-_—~e-— - > 


THE PATENT OF MR, FOX TALBOT. 


Mr, Fox Taxnort’s specification of his new patent 


for ‘‘ Improvements in Photography ” having been 
just pu , we place an abstract of it before 
our readers :— 


“‘ The first part of the patentees’ invention con- 
sists in the use of plates of unglazed porcelain, to 
receive the photographic image. A plate intended 
for photographic purposes should be made of the 
finest materials TS by the manufacturers of 
porcelain; it should also be flat, very thin, and 
semi-transparent; if too thin, so that there would 
be a chance of breaking, it may be attached b 
means of cement to a piece of glass, to give it 
stre The substance of the plate should be 
slightly porous, so as to enable it to imbibe and 
retain a sufficient quantity of the chemical solu- 
tions employed. To prepare the plate for use, it 
is first requ to give it a coating of albumen or 
white of cag, laid on very evenly, and then gently 
dried ata fire. According as the plate is more or 
less porous, it requires more or less of the albumi- 
nous coating; it is best to er ay, Be very close 
grained lain, which uires but very little 
white of egg. The pre plate may be made 
sensitive to light, in the same way in which a 
sheet of oy is rendered sensitive ; and we gene- 
rally same methods applicable for photo- 
graphic pictures on paper, app ble to those on 

plates ; and one of the processes employed 

y the patentees is nearly the same as that patented 
by Mr. Talbot in 1841. The plate is 

pped into a solution of nitrate of silver, made by 
dissolving twenty-five grains of nitrate in one 
ounce of water, or the solution is spread over the 

late uniformly with a brush; the plate is then 
Sried, afterwards dipped into solution of iodide of 
potassium, of the strength of about twenty-five 
grains of iodide to one ounce of water ; again a 
and the surface rubbed clean and smooth with 
cotton. The plate is now of a pale yellow colour, 
owing to the formation on its surface of iodide o' 
silver. The plate, prepared as above directed, 
may be kept in this state until req » 
when it is to be rendered sensitive to light by 
washing it over with a solution of gallo-nitrate of 
silver, and then placed in the camera; and the 
image obtained is to be rendered visible, and suffi- 
ciently strengthened by another washing of the 
Tiquid, aided by gentle warmth. nega- 
tive picture thus is fixed by washing it 
with water, then with bromide of potassium, or, 
what is still better, in the hyposulphite of soda, 
and cote b ovens times in Leg Lee of 
porce ng semi-transparent, ve ures 
can be ——— oo the ghey So 
tive ones, them & cop -frame. 
The picture obtained on porcelain can be altered 
oy moras appearance by the a oe of a 
eat,—a not pictures 
het on paper. PWith respect to this of their 
invention, the patentees claim :—The by 

Sree er picganeoegns deine pumsetpeenians 
or upon or por: he 

The second relates to 


more exact details of the manipulatory processes 
than are included in the 


a i —-. 
of chastolegtonee comnplete tastion ol gustegeaght 
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pictures on . For this purpose the print, 
after a the usual fixing process, is dipped 
into wate Sotetion of strong caustic potash, 
which changes the tint of the print, and usually, 
after a certain time, acquires something of a get 
ish tint, which indicates that the - 
minated. The re is then well washed and 
dried, and if the tint acquired by it is not pleasing 
to the eye, a slight exposure of it to the vapours of 
sulphuretted hy: will restore to it an agree- 
able brown or sepia tint. Under this treatment 
the picture diminishes in size, insomuch that if it 
were previously cut in two, and one part submitted 
to the potash process and the other not, the two 
halves, when afterwards put together, would be 
found not to correspond.” 

The advantages of this process for remo any 
iodine which even after fixing with the hypo- 
sulphite remains in the paper is great, and it will 
tend much to preserve those beautiful transcripts 
of nature. 

The patentee then claims as an improvement the 
use of varnished paper, or other transparent paper 
impervious to water, as a substitute for gies in 
certain circumstances, to support a film of albumen, 
for photographic purposes. A sheet of writing- 
paper is eked over with several coats of varnish 
on each side,—it thus becomes extremely trans- 
parent. It is then brushed over on one side with 
albumen, or a mixture of albumen and gelatine, 
and then dried. This film of albumen is capable 
of being rendered sensitive to light by exposing it 
to the vapour of iodine, and by following the rest 
of the process indicated in the preceding section of 
this specification. The advantages of using var- 
nished or oiled paper do not consist in any supe- 
riority of the images over those obtained upon 
glass, but in the greater convenience of using paper 
than glass in cases where a large number of pic- 
tures have to be made and carried about for con- 
siderable distances; besides this, there is a well 
known kind of photographic pictures giving pan- 
oramic views of scenery, which are produced upon 
a curved surface, by a movement of the object 

lass of the camera, To the production of these 
mages glass is hardly applicable, since it cannot 
be readily bent with the required curve, and again 
straightened, but the case is met by employing 
tale, varnished paper, oiled paper, &c., instead of 
glass. It will seen that the varnished paper 
acts as a support to the film of albumen or gelatine, 
which is the surface on which the light acts, and 
forms the picture. 

The next improvement consists in forming pho- 
tographic pictures or images on the surfaces of 

plished steel plates. For this purpose, one part 
Poy measure) of a saturated solution of iodide of 
potassium is mixed with 200 parts of albumen, and 
spread as evenly as ible upon the surface of a 
steel plate, and dried by the heat of a gentle fire. 
The plate is then taken, and, whilst still warm, is 
washed over with an alcoholic solution of gallo- 
nitrate of silver, of moderate strength. It then 
becomes very sensitive, and easily receives a photo- 

phic image. If the plate be cold, the sensi- 
ility is considerably lower. The image obtained 
is fixed by washing with hyposulphite of soda, and 
finally with water. The print adheres to the steel 
with much tenacity, and forms a process very use- 
ful to engravers, 

With respect to this part of the invention, the 
patentees claim the production of a photographic 
image upon a plate of steel. 

Upon a careful examination of this patent it will 
be evident that the substitution of porcelain for 
glass, with very doubtful advantage, constitutes 
ts only real novelty, excepting the process above 
described by Mr. Malone. The images on oiled 
paper are said to be exceedingly , and this 
may be a valuable suggestion ; but it should never 
have entered into this patent, seeing that varnished 
paper has been used for other purposes for a great 
many years, and Mr, Talbot can no more patent a 
right to tracing paper, than he can to writing or 
other paper, for receiving photographic images. 


M. Blanquard Evrard has recently communicated 
to the Paris Academy of Sciences, in a note through 
oF epee the following improved process, by 
which he states instantaneous images may be ob- 
tained in the camera. The copy of the note of M. B. 
Evrard, which appears in L’ Institute and Comptes 

, is not very clear, but we have no means of 
making up its deficiencies at present, and we can 
only therefore, give an exact translation, leaving our 
ingenious readers to follow the indications it con- 
tains. Mr. Robert Hunt was the first to em loy 
the Fluorides, and in his “ Researches on Light , 
& process called the “ Fluorotype” is described, by 
which pictures could be obtained in half a minute. 

_ * Fluoride of potassium, added to iodide of potas- 
sium, in the preparation of the negative proof, 











uces instantaneous images on exposure to the 
camera. ‘To assure myself of the extreme sensi- 
bility of the — have = poe os 
ments on the slowest preparation employed in 
photography—that of plates of glass covered with 
albumen and iodide, requiring an exposure at least 
sixty times longer than the same preparation on 

r, On adding the fluoride to albumen and 
oid, and substituting for the washing of the 
glass in distilled water after treatment with the 
aceto-nitrate of silver, a washing in fluoride of 
potassium, I have obtained the image immediate] 
on exposure in the camera. I have even obtain 
this result (but under conditions less powerful in 


‘their action,) without the addition of the fluoride to 


the albumen, and by the immersion only of the 
glass plate in a bath of fluoride after its passage 
through the aceto-nitrate of silver. This 

of the fluorides is calculated to give very valuable 
results, and will probably cause, in this branch of 
photographic art, a change equally as radical as 
that effected by the use of bromine on the iodised 
silver plates of M. Daguerre.”’ 

M. Blanquard Evrard has, in another communi- 
cation, stated that he has found the serum of milk 
capable pat gerne a very fine surface on glass or 
paper for the reception of photographic images. 


ey en 


ART IN THE PROVINCES. 





BirMIncHAM Scuoot or Desian.—The annual 
general meeting of this institution took place at 
the end of June. Around the large room in which 
the meeting was held, was ranged a collection 
of the productions of the pupils in the shape of 
drawings, models, and paintings in oil and water- 
colours; the ater portion of the latter were 
copies, but they included also a considerable 
number of studies from nature. The display was 
one which the friends of the institution had a right 
to regard with no considerable share of satisfaction. 

iving token, as it did, of careful training and 
intelligent application. Several outline drawings 
were highly meritorious for their freedom and 
vigour of execution. The number of models, both 
copies and originals, was much larger than usual, 
and indicative of awakened attention to this import- 
ant department of the institution. 

PiyMovutn.—Wm. Cotton, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., 
has munificently presented to the Public Library 
of Plymouth an excellent collection of books, 
drawings, and works of Art. The collection con- 
sists of several hundred volumes of printed books, 
among which are many rare and valuable speci- 
mens of early Typography, works on the Fine 
Arts, Greek and Latin classics, and the productions 
of French and Italian authors; upwards of four 
thousand prints and engravings, after works of the 
most celebrated masters of the Italian, French, 
Flemish, and English Schools. Illustrated works 
of Italian and Spanish literature. Historical and 
other works, illustrative of the Fine Arts. Several 
paintings, and framed prints and drawings; Illu- 
minated MSS., Terra Cottas, Bronzes, &c., and 
between two and three hundred original drawi 
by the old masters, of considerable value and 
interest. There are also some magnificent suites 
of book-cases, cabinets, &c. This valuable donation 
has been received in a spirit akin to that of the 
giver, and Plymouth has set an example which the 
metropolis may follow with advantage. A general 
meeting of the proprietors of the library has been 
held, and it has been determined to enlarge the 
building, in order to provide fitting room for the 
collection, for which purpose the present facade 
of the building is to be removed, and a finer one 
erected, taking in the necessary space. This muni- 
ficent benefactor has thus conferred upon his native 
town a benefit of almost incalculable value. We 
trust his example may be extensively imitated, and 
that he will live to see the results of his gift mani- 
fested upon all classes, 

MANcHESTER.— ARyY ScHEFFER’s PictTURE, 
“‘Curistus ReMuNgERATOR,” is now exhibiting 
through the medium of Mr. J, C. Grundy, at 
his rooms in Exchange Street. His works are 
well known and appreciated in England, through 
the medium of engraving; but the pictures them- 
selves are comparatively unknown, not one having 
ever appeared on the walls of the Royal Academy, 
or in any of our public galleries. e cannot but 
congratulate our manufacturing friends on the 
opportunity Mr. Grundy has afforded them of 
inspecting so chaste and beautiful a work, and we 
strongly feel the advantage that must accrue to 
art and artists by such provincial exhibitions of 
pictures thus high in character and feeling, which 
cannot fail to spread and improve public taste. 
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PAINTINGS AND DECORATIONS OF 
POMPEIL* 


about twelve months, according to 

author.” Each of these patts contains peepee? 
table of explanatory text in the German and 
French languages, ten illustrating the chief 
discoveries e the last twenty 

in these celebrated towns of anti ty These 
prints are executed in an admirable manner in 
chromo-lithographic colouring, invented Pro. 
fessor Zahn, in 1818, and practically applied since 
1827, and which has never been yet surpassed, 
The oe in which Germany’s greatest 
poet, Goethe, held this work from its appear. 
ance, is evident from his “‘ Art and Antiquity,” 
from his elaborate eulogy of the ten first parts in 
the “‘ Wiener Jahrbiicher,” (Viennese annuals 

of 1830, as well as from his co ro 
Professor Zahn, in which he expresses himself in 
the strongest terms of praise. 

During a stay of twelve years at Herculaneum 
- ee ao og had not her ee privilege 
of copyin newly discovered objects of 
} og y afer og been pam and of = 

em, especially the beau wall- in 
their freshness of colour, but also Re nade ted 
to him permission from His Majesty the ng o 
the two Sicilies—which had never yet been 
by any foreign government—to take moulds from 
the —— of all objects of classic Art, Hong om 
and otherwise, in the Museums of Naples, Hercu- 
ae - Sicily. Among the fac-similes before 
us, the wall-painti are i 
the execution of which took alae, in tho taal 
flourishing eras of Greek and Roman Art, We 
may assert, that this series contains a collection 
of more beautiful plates than the first twenty 
parts. Although this third series must be con- 
sidered as a continuation of the first and second 
(each of which consists of ten parts, com a 
exactly one hundred plates in colours, with F 
and German text) yet we can take each of them 
separately as an independent and com 
and we give a short critical notice of the contents 
of 7 — > it really forms a 
record of an interesting class of discov: nt ae 
a yo in the rage | oa Plates . 2. ong 

-painting of a round apartment, dug u 
Hereutanouts, in composition, drawing and caleut. 
ing, the most valuable yet discovered. The subject 
of the painting is Telephus, suckled by a doe, and 
led by a Genius; he is recognised by his father 
Hercules, through the intercession of the Goddess 
of Arcadia, who is sitting on the left. The whole 
scene is acting in the sanctuary of Pan, the tutelary 
Deity of Arcadia, whose is visible over the 
head of the Goddess. The res are a little larger 
than life, which enhances the value of the ting, 
as only three or four were found with res as 
large as life, The whole group is charming, sim 
and natural. Plate 4, A wall-painting, the 
and in the colours of the original, dug up in 1833, 
in the “‘ Casa de’ Capitelli colorati,” at Pompeii. 
It represents Venus as the Goddess of the Sea on 
the back of a Triton, sailing calmly over the deep. 
Plate 5. hed gh ogee in the “* Casa della Caccia, 
at Pompeii, dug up in November 1834, one of 
the largest discovered. Its subject is a hunt of men 
and Pa i ser 9 ow oy vo a . In 
the for und, on the right, Ulysses f 
witha y sorenca throw of his spear, & hee 
on the left, a lion is pursuing a flying , which 
is still fighting against a small tiger. Plate 6. A 
Mosaic floor, composed of colow' marble tesser®, 
conspicuous as well for its simplicity as = 2 
great beauty. Plate 7. Pain frieze from b+ 
temple of Isis, at Pompeii. The arabesques _ rt 
finest parts of it, and are not — Plate 1 
wall-painting, probably from the temple of Isis, 
Pompeii. It re ts the arrival of Io in B 
Plate 9. Painted lye . borders they the 
é ico,”’ at Pompeii. 
del Poéta trag . th higher ston 
account of their Polychromy. P wee ‘he 
painting of the size of the original also in 
‘ Casa del Poita tragico,” dug out at Pompeii, 
1825. It represents Ariadne on Naxos, ; 
by Theseus. At her side Cupid is —e 
sorrowfully, looking on the sea after pat y 
Theseus, Plates 11 and 12 contain the a 
ings of the ‘‘ Casa del Centauro,” at Pompeii, 
Cea 





of Pom- 
* “The Paintings and Ornamental Decorations 
i, Herculaneum, and Stabia. Wiles Set Royal 
Na ser refoasot, Kaight of the Order of th ul 
&c. Third Series, First and Second _—_. London. 
by Dietrich Reimer, Berlin; Colnaghi & Co., 
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in the Royal not ma, 
Wan dsrverd othe Fh i THE LIFE OF A WITOH, ART IN. CONTINENTAL STATES, 

the spouse of fa, oF of a series of designs, one of 
i Se, f expression and pes dd aly Sp whe. g on Tons otha 

is very soe Pompett td aussie nevin descriptive of the yth on 
sents a wall-painting, discovered at inl compositions are founded. are 
1640, from the ‘ Casa del @,”’-in the Strada | intrinsically pictures imbued with the spirit of the 
della Fortuna (Strada delle di Nola). | German drama and pted by the genius of 
ea tet gy » veres, | Germans . to us at once 
senting @ wine-press. satyrs ( : (Joethe, wig Tiek, pong have dis- 
pape Pag retin 5 Bete ined cl pnsecoan he tpemmpeipee is the Wenl cx the seca, 
goof vino himeelf dre progsing the exppes with ysical epode. superficial narrative of these 
feet uatet 5e ee Se ice is the history of a woman who in her ehild- 

fare. is’ very sarelally, Stoesurs is was stolen from her friends by a witch who 
ous by the powe: jae gd ade it: | eduéated her in every vice that pollutes humanity 
Plate 14 re a. t Painting, The successive pictures show her as she grows w 
Or OT ee ee inher utter perdition from which, however the 
C€astore e Polluice,” at Pompeii, discovered on the | gt Love, which (durch Leiden 
Sth of July, 1828, and, at present in the | und Tod zum wahren Leben) through suffering 

e,srowmned with Intpel-wreath bythe | profound aliasion nto the pigsiungeet the hse 

5 ion is to ilgri 
dow of Victory, and bolding in bis hands the om earth—the temptations to which it is ' 
attributes of hjs omnipotence. Plate 15 contains | ex —the struggle and the fall—and, in con- | le Portrait de son fils, mort aecidentellement, 
an easel-painting, of the of the original, from | tinuation, its rescue rhe nesting elahabte semvens, reminds the spectator of the works of Paul 
Herculaneum. The before hm x4 lore, papicated in it by reator, In order | De la ; the expréssion of the head of the 
sents, ps, the toilette of a bride, a late which we have selected may be capnnseing fetisen io eleaeniie and the y hues 
Sate npn Satna da | Seth tel, Mp ayeaaltaces | fama tay ona eo 
: Y c su . ¢ first com ows ; told w i 

plicicy, calmness and innocency. Plate 16. Two | three female pilgrims, who in their weariness have wi the 2 me tof olour throughout, i ite 


ule 
floors in coloured marble, from Pom- | fallen asleep, and during their rest a witch seizes Dazenguy’ with the trite va ect ; 


: by Alexandre 

wie t im the Museum of Naples. |. and carries off the child of one of them; henee we | Robert. I. Portaels, of ristsla’ Wak alot b-t0- 

late 17, The chief part of a sall-ppinting in the may read this plate as an illustration of the entrance markably fine picture, ‘“Le Gonvdi fu du 

‘* Casa det Poeta t at Pompeii, vered | of Evil, even into the infant heart, if the ts | Desert; an Arab chief, who has in fight, 

in Lo representing the births of Castor, Pollux, | watch not, without ceasing. In the is borne by his camel, surrounded by his sorrewing 

and Helen, A We By BS composition, Leda is | we are introduced to the powe of the Witch, and 9 | family, to his final resting-plaee. The pomposition 
’ 


d, Tyndarus, the nest with | third figure is brought forward, an impersonation | js skilful, the drawing careful, and the heads 
walls, in the’ colours of the original, front the | we find her aiding her niistress in Wresting from | arid look per the picture is quite suggestive 
* Casa delle Danzatrici,” at Pompeii. Plate 20. | another figure a volume of incantations; and’ in | of the fervent heat of an African sun, 

A wall-painting of the size of the al, from | the fourth, being now su to be arrived at | Louis de Traye, of Antwerp, has a picture com- 
| the ** Casa di Melegro di Pompeii,” wered in | mature womanhood, we find her on the way to the | missioned by the Government, of the * Fondation 
| 1830. 16 will be seen from this notice of the contents | fiendish revels of the Blocksberg,on which, aceord- | de la Commune de Grembergen, e'Termonde.” 
| 





a 

of these numbers, that M. Zahn will produce a work, | ing to the popular belief of the middle ages, were | Tt contains a great number of figures, and is com- 
which will take its rank among the most impor- | heid the licentious orgies of the witches, We have posed with , and powerfully painted. A 
tant Art-volumes we possess; recording as it ar then a scene on the Blocksberg, in which Faust is | touching ee in the foreground, the reeovery of 
the talent and taste displayed by the ters of | introduced, borne by the Centaur Chiron, and lighted | an infant the waves around, and 

antiquity, whose works, the rarest of their kind, | by an ignis fatwus. The siath plate instances the | tion to the terror-stricken mother, is rendered 
are here reproduced with faithfulness and | commencenient of that Lave which is eventually to | with great ; 

beauty, and with all their nal brilliance. Our | prove the salvation of the pilgrim soul. We here Van. at has a “ Nativity,” which is 
= compels us to a brief ‘description only of the d the Witch's protégée sailing down a wide river | finely conceived. The light emanates from the 
plates, which we would otherwise gladly have in company with two Jews, to the youngerof whom | newly-born Saviour of the World, and illuminates 

she becomes attached. In ing plates is 


enlarged upon. poe - with dazzling brilliancy the humble place of his 
oo oo described the death of her lover, a which | birth. There is rather a want of elevation of 

deprives her of reason. character in the head of the V Mother, which 

THE VERNON GALLERY, ue: the ninth (that which we borrow from the | nevertheless possesses @ simplicity and 





-- series) having decked her hair with wild flowers, | beauty. ° 
A GREEK GIRL. we find her on the summit of a mountain, and Louis Tiberghien has a ‘ Christ carried to the 


by means of the unhallowed art which she former] hre ;’’ and there are other works by Wauters, 

C. 1, Kastlake, RA Painter. M Graves, A.R.A., Rngraver. D etinad, in the ant of opmnmnonlin af oe we Hepemane, Woolleart, he. by 
ete peer rests ein e ghost of her departed lover, before which she | In , to an English eye, acc to 
Tus picture is‘most probably from a sketch made | has sunk on one knee in repentance and remorse. | the beautiful scenery so rendered by our 
by Mr. Eastlake when he visited Italy andGreece, | She commits suicide by drowning herself in the | painters, the Welgone do -not ly. . The 
in the early period of hig artist-life. They who | sea, and her body being thrown on shore is thus | exception must be made, howe in’ favour of 
remember the pictures from his hand till within | discovered by the Witch, who with Satan eontem- | the distinguished painter EB. V , of 


the last ten or fifteen years, will recollect that he | plates the wreck before them, the former reproaching | Brussels, who has a very beautiful “Landscape and 
principally chose his subjects from those countries ; | the latter for having deprived her of her disciple. | Cattle.” Aw “Interior,” by Baert) and Tand- 
and even now his pencil occasionally reverts to the | The cut selected is a good example of the whole | scapes, by Gelissen, Bromeis, and Emile Bert, are 
sketches he made on his foreign travels. There | series, which it will be seen is not a outline, specimens of the school, in this 
cannot, be a doubt that hig residence in these classic | bust shaded into a middle tone. The drawing | ‘There are also the works of a — 
regions had a powerful ence on @ mind formed | throughout is masterly, and the style and feelin, ter, Le Plas; ‘and several ares. by 
by nature to appreciate whatever is refined and | are not adopted from any of the meagre absurdi- 
intellectual, confirmed it in the pursuit of a | ties which preceded the best period of Continental | painted in his best sty , 

h to which his inclination led, e result has art. In the principal impersonation there is little pranirz-vemsen also Mire. Shaw, has aado a 

Maitre, 





na degree of refinement and in his | intention of refinement, it exhibits more of the 
wherein he spudied, sul ne tendy would Rave pp seems oh te semoshien sculp of 
w i studied; still no wo! ve 80 The character on is 80 . wer . : Fey 
terminated without a powerful mental bies in its | turesque as tos t the idea that the composition P'Theworks in seupture are good, but few 
favour ; for we have known artists visit the most | ‘has been studied with a view to bas-relief, and | in umber. A greae of L/ Amour sn 
renowned galleries of Italy, and yet return to | this ix the feeling which ishes she endian reps Bas 
their own studios without incorporating into their | series.. The figures and their as the died. ; . 
y pe Shem pte Bee ah of 0 tains of ares gpd Tints, afford evidence of the study of | ig ted with muth of the grace of a Baily or ' 

which are there opened up for all who have | Raffaelle, and here and there of Michael lo, ° 
the capacity to receive them, and without The apparition of the lover ‘reminds us of the| There is also a vase by Van represent- 
| fing back a form er @ tint from a land that, vision seen by Faust at the Sabbath— ing the labours of ture, Ww is finely 
| ages, has been a garden of flowers to the painter. i de dort conceived and of great beauty. ' 
As in most that Mr. Eastlake ts, this little , sublines bite, et stehen? ther works are to ‘be sent to the ' 
work is distinguished by grace and elegance, rather | [10 biases sbi aap con Ore Bxposition “by De ta De Brakelaar of 

then power, for he aims more atthe heart than the! aie scheint mit nén Filssen zu gehen.’ A twerp, and other distingwished painters, . ' 

. , . | 


eye; the face has a ve i almost , 
ssoseathing tnmalentiepacitote were | But the positions are reyorsed. There ia, more] 4. pau —The exhibition of Art will open 
pond with past ages, when :Geoese sap making pret, je. the ppperidios © resembiapes bo Shy here Se 4 
erself immortal, a Grecian maiden was a | Sayiour—all . for giveness redemption, ; it takes place Academ 
name to be honoured; not as now, one of an | and A we last on, the rainbow, a4 ay A d 
apres Sa snp. The ote highly ye ll dipposition, combines Mythology and Buvesers.—The statue, saumsating fe city, 
| picturesque; and the picture is painted in a quiet | Christian theology, a form in which the artist is has rec py ‘du Midi It tee werk si 
subdued tone that well harmonises with the feeling | justified by the most celebrated antecedents. goer vaikin. oo cnagutel incabdenenantie 
of the subject. It is mine % know that/ , ’ heath : 
tin the Versa Gallen e the" Recee ot | exc. Des Laten einer ene tn Belchamngen vo Bens- aan tM Meld, the —*. Professor of 
artist in the Vernon Gallery ” oO Genel H. Merz und Gouzen- ’ ° ’ . 
Carrera,”’ and “‘ Christ Mourning over J bch.” oes San Co. Drawing at the Manufactory of the Gobelins. 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tax Rorat Acapewy and the other Art- 
Societies of the Metropolis have now closed 
their galleries, after, we may venture to say, a 
a prosperous as any that has preceded 
it, both as regards the number of visitors and 
extent of the pictures which have been sold. 
In every way there is abundant reason for con- 

tulation on the high position our native school 

attained, and the estimation in which it is 
held ; powerful incentives these for our artists 
to er up their strength for future campaigns. 

ew Soctery or Water-CoLour ParnTErs.— 
At a visit paid by the Queen to the Gallery of 
this Society, Her Majest hased Mr. War- 
ren’s picture of “The Wise Men of the East,” 
and Mr. E. Corbould’s “ Florette de Nerac.” 

Mr. ALpert SurrH—one of the especial favour- 
ites of the public, whose brilliant sketches of 
character have amused and instructed many— 
having made a run to the East, has written a 
clever book and prepared a most ble enter- 
tainment ; he has thus turned to valuable account 
his few months of rapid travel. His “ entertain- 
ment” isa striking picture from beginning to end; 
song and story succeed each other. His descrip- 
tions of persons and things are racy and full of 
humour. But it is with the painted illustrations 
that we have most to do. A moving series of 
views are made to keep pace with him on his 
journey; these are the work of Mr. William 

verley. They are singularly fine, and do him 
honour as an artist; they consist of views of 
Alexandria, Cairo, the Pyramids, Malta, Mar- 
seilles, and various other important objects on 
the Overland Route ; some of them, with which 
we are familiar, are remarkably accurate repre- 
sentations ; and in the whole, much talent is 
exhibited. The grouping and general arrange- 
ments of the pictures are, in all cases, admirable ; 
and taken ther, they are excellent instruc- 
tors to the old as well as to the young. 

Atvow’s New Panorama of the Dardanelles, 
Constantinople, and the horus, is opened 
at the New Rooms, adjoining the Polytechnic, 
Regent Street. The painter's intimate acquaint- 
ance with the country he has delineated, as well 
as the great artistic ability he possesses, entitle 
him to considerable attention. The number of 
these instructive exhibitions now in London is 
a striking feature of the day, and it is our inten- 
tion, mn be in our next number, to give a 
history of the rise of Dioramas and Panoramas ; 
and a more —— notice of those at present 
exhibiting in London. 

Panorama oF THe Nite.—The Nubian Desert 
and Dongola have been added to the attractions 
of this excellent and instructive exhibition, car- 
rying the spectator onward to a land little 
visited Ki Euro It is characterised by all 
that truth of delineation and admirable colour- 
ing which transport the spectator as by magic to 
the land of the Pharaohs. There are no books 
of travel or single pictures, which can give so 
clear and satisfactory a notion of the wondrous 
rock temples, the gigantic and beautiful ruins, or 
the lonely sands of Egypt, as this well-con- 
structed panorama does. The cradle of ancient 
art and science, the scene of early bible history, 
cannot fail to be of interest to all who travel over 
it so well and so agreeably as they now can 
do in the Egyptian ‘Hall. 

OVERLAND | oti 10 Inpta.—This extremely 
well-painted panorama has had some interesting 
additions made to it of late, particularly a View 
of Madras from the Sea, showing the peculiar 
nature of that unique landing-place, and the 
many dangers which its surf presents to all 
visitants. The modes of approach are clearly 
and powerfully indicated, and we almost seem 
to feel a living interest in the fragile boats which 
are carrying the natives and passengers. A view 
of the principal of the town, with its native 
and European soldiers, and the many lookers-on, 
is a splendid coup d'eil, which gives an imposing 
finish to the entire series of pictures so admi- 
rably rendered by the artists engaged in showing 
= eee _ my the varied scenes and 

ventures 0 who go “abroad” to the su 
land of the East. yey Aa 

In the list we gave last month of the Royal 





Academy pictures sold, we should have named 
Mr. Poole’s beautiful and touching “ Messenger 
announcing to Job the Irruption of the Sabsans ;” 
it was purchased from the artist’s studio by Mr. 
C. W. Wass 

Mr. Wesster’s beautiful and very favourite 
picture of “The Boy and many Friends,” is in 
course of engraving by Mr. Gibbon for Mr. 
McClean. We rejoice to learn that this admi- 
rable work is in good hands; we have had too 
few engravings from the = of Mr. Web- 
ster, yet his subjects are admirably calculated to 
gratify as well as to instruct ; and we have san- 
guine hopes that his popularity will ere long 
relieve us from an overdose of horses and di 

Tue DvuKE oF CAMBRIDGE. —_ ai of this 
highly respected member of the royal family is 
an to the world of Charity and of 
Energetic in all things, he was ever to be 
depended on in committees of all kinds for 
assistance and advice. He was far-seeing, and 
of good practical habits, and his interest and 
attention were much engrossed by the Art- 
Union of London, who found in him an ener- 
getic friend, without any pretension of — 
knowledge, or affectation of connoisseurship, whic 
make some persons of position so weak in the 
eyes of real judges. His death has certainly 
left a void, where once the charitable applicant 
never called in vain. 

Tae Late Sm Rosert Pert.—The death of 
this illustrious statesman has been a heavy—an 
almost irre le—loss to ArT; of its cause he 
was the ablest advocate in that class of society 
to which we ought to look for its best and 
most generous patrons. There has in his 
time been propounded no worthy measure for 
the advancement of art, for the promotion of 
art education, to which he has not at once given 
his cordial support. He has ever been the firm 
friend of the Royal Academy collectively, and of 
very many of its members individually. He has 
laboured earnestly upon the Commission for the 
decoration of the New Houses of Parliament. 
He was a governor of the British Institution, 
and subscribed liberally to institutions estab- 
lished for the relief of decayed artists and their 
families, and was, indeed, a leader of the Art-move- 
ment of this country. A little knowledge of art is 
dangerous, and perhaps the most expensive of 
all little acquirements. If we turn to the senate 
we find there every conceivable subject treated 
with an amount of learning and research calcu- 
lated to impress an auditor with the conviction 
that the speaker is reading an elaborate treatise. 
Be the subject what it may, it is developed in 
its every phase ; but it is not thus on the subject 
of monumental, or decorative, or fine, art. We 
listen with pain to the opinions of men who, on 
other subjects, charm us with their appropriate 
eloquence. To examples of this kind Br Robert 
Peel has ever presented a remarkable contrast ; 
it is universally agreed that quod tetigit ornavit ; 
and it was not less so with respect to art than 
to other things. The country laments him as 
one to whom in periods of difficulty she could 
turn with faith and hope; but the profession of 
art deplores him as an immediate friend and 
protector ; and it may, indeed, be asked to whom 
we shall look to see fulfilled in any wise the 
vacuum which he leaves. 

Monuments To Sir R. Peet.—The death of 
our great statesman bids fair to offer an oppor- 
tunity for the patronage of an art, in which there 
are unfortunately too few chances of employ- 
ment. Sculpture is not liberally known amongst 
us for the decoration of our homes, and is some- 
times too exclusively connected with “ monu- 
mental woe.” There are now many propositions 
afloat for the erection of monuments to his 
memory. One proposition is to erect a statue in 
Drayton Bassett Church, the place of his burial ; 
another for the erection of one in Manchester ; 
another for a penny subscription throughout the 
country for a Poor Man's Sesennent In Par- 
liament it is proposed that a National Monument 
in Westminster Abbey be erected. Altogether, 
there is work here of a great and an important 
kind of national interest, and which must be 
useful to aspiring sculptors. But we would most 
urgently protest against the erection of any 
— monument in Westminster Abbey ; the 

ttest place for such a testimonial is, beyond 





| oe ao in some portion of the New Houses of 
liament, where the associations connected 
with his talents and national services would 
render its being Y pee there most appropriate. 
We trust, when the vote comes to be taken for 
the necessary funds, that some influential mem- 
ber will look to this matter, which is one involy- 
ing both taste and consistency. 

ONORARY MEDAIS FoR THE EXHIBITION oF 
1851.—The committee appointed to select the 
best designs for medals, consisting of Lord 
Colborne, Mr. Dyce, R.A., Mr. Gibson, R.A., 
Mons. Eugéne Lami, Mr. C. Newton, Herr 
J. D. Passavant, and Dr. Gustave Waagen, have 
selected as most deserving of notice :—Nos. 64, 
24, 105 (1), 104 (3), 28, and 68. The Commis. 
sioners accordingly decided that the 100J. prizes 
should be awarded to Nos. 65, 24, and 105 (1), 
and the 50/. prizes to Nos. 104 (3), 28, and 68. 
On opening the papers attached to these designs, 
they were found to have been submitted by the 
following gentlemen :—65, ‘Mons. Hippolyte 
Bonnardel, of Paris; 24, Mr. Leonard C. Wy on, 
of London; 105 (1), Mr. G. G. Adams, of London ; 
104 (8), Mr. John Hancock, of London; 28, 
Mons. L. Wiener, of Brussels; 68, Mons. Gay- 
rard, of Paris. In this instance England and 
the Continent are on an equality, so far as merit 
is concerned, and we have not the degradation of 
such an award as that given in the case of the 
design for the building in Hyde Park.* 

AMERICAN TRANSFER OF THE EXHIBITION oF 
1851.—The peculiar expectations too rapidly 
engendered by the speech of Mr. Cobden sometime 
since in parliament, announcing an intention on 
the part of America to transfer the Exhibition of 
1851 to that country, is doomed to much diminu- 
tion, A selection only is to be made, of the prin- 
cipal ormost striking objects exhibited ; and how 
small that selection may be cannot yet be 
certain. The proposals of the projector, as stated 
by the American minister, are thus given in his 
own words :—“ Mr. John Jay Smith, a erg a 
of standing and character at Philadelphia, has, 
with the sanction of the American government, 
made a proposal for transferring to the United 
States, for exhibition there, such portions of the 
London exhibition as it may be possible to carry 
over after the termination of the exposition 
here.” The matter, therefore, becomes one of 
individual speculation, Mr. Smith being the 
authorised agent to take what he chooses, but 
nothing more. It is urged that a new field for 
our manufactures will be thus opened :—“To 
this end the earnest endeavours of the eminent 
American merchants who will receive the goods 
will be employed to procure orders from the 
samples sent, and they will look for repayment 
of their outlay to this source, and to the usual 
charge of commission merchants or auctioneers 
at the close of the sale.” The conditions are 
these :-— 


“1, Every article deemed suitable for the 
American Exposition must be named or ly 
described to the American Commissioner, 5, Bank- 
chambers, Lothbury, London, at as early a day as 
practicable. This exposition will take place at one 
of the principal cities of the United States, as early 
in the year 1852 as arrangements can be made 
compete with the movement. Consignments 
will be received at any time in 1851. 

“2. The articles will be exhibited to pay the 
expenses of the building in which they are ex ’ 
and for the profits of the city which erects it. . 

“3. The prices of each invoice, where it is so 

ified, shall be slimit below which the goods 

all not be sold, and in all cases when it is so 
expressed, the shall be returned to Europe 
in as good condition as they are received, without 
any cost whatever to the owner or agent. ss 

‘4. The charges to the owner will be as sm 
as possible, being the usual ones in case of sale of 
a commission-merchant, with guarantee and imme- 
diate cash returns through means of undoubted 











* The Builder states as a fact this very remarkable 
circumstance :—“ We would here take the liberty of re- 
marking, that when gentlemen accept office to examine 
into the merits of works submitted in ——et ov 
ought in justice to make a point of attending. In ood 

resent case, we are told, that on the first day appoin 
for the examination, only three of the Committee er 
present; and a well-known wood-carver, who 
~ his head into the room, was actually invited to assist 
n the decision.” 
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bills of exchange, and successive cash remittances 
will be made for all duplicates that may be ordered 
in America. 

“<5. Nothing can be received except such results 
of human industry as are capable of transportation 


without too great cost, and of preserved 
during many months; and in » all those 
articles excluded from the London exposition will 


not be admitted to the American. ere may, 
however, be others entirely suitable and unintro- 
duced abroad, which may be unsuitable for London, 
while they are adapted to a Transatlantic market. 
On this subject the American commissioner will be 
qualified to decide.” 


It will be our duty to look into this matter ; 
and to make special enquiries, so as to be quite 
sure that the affair is not “a job.” 

Joun Watson Gorpon, ry beg ym of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, and ’s Limner for 
Scotland, and Epwin LanDsEER, Esq., R.A., have 
received the order of knighthood. The former 
in compliance with old custom, and no doubt 
also in testimony of respect for his talents as a 
portrait-painter ; and the latter in acknowledg- 
ment of his genius as an artist. We may desire 
that other painters had also obtained the honour 
accorded to Sir Edwin Landseer. No one will 
dispute that he is unrivalled in his particular 
walk of art, but that art is not the highest ; and 
we may not forget that we have artists, whom 
it is not n to name, whose glories are 
more emphatically the glories of art as well as 
of their country. 

Deaters IN ForcEep Picrores.—We are glad 
to find the Atheneum promising to take up this 
subject and to “deal with it at length.” Our 
contemporary, however, speaks of the modern 
manufacture of old masters as if he had made a 
discovery ; forgetting altogether that in the 
Art Journal the subject has been “ dealt with at 
length ” repeatedly, during the last six or seven 
years; and that we have left him little to say— 
unless he will refer back to our columns and 
quote the numerous facts he will there find 
recorded. We can assure him there are now 
very few instances of frauds practised upon 
Manchester cotton-spinners by inducing them to 
exchange their goods for Titians, and Raffaelles, 
and Vanderveldes—worth the value of the frames 
and “robbery boxes” in which they are ex- 
hibited. The whole process and practice, from 
beginning to end, we hove su ly exposed ; 
and those who are now-a-days cheated, are at all 
events cheated with their eyes open. On the 
other hand, we have frequently shown the 
wisdom of purchasing works by British artists— 
not alone for the enjoyment they give and the 
benefits thus conferred, but as a prudent invest- 
ment. The following passage from the Atheneum 
is but a faint echo of that which has been stated 
in the Art-Journal, a score of times at least :— 


“The result of the sales of modern pictures which have 
lately taken place—from that of the collection of the late 
Mr. Knott down to the present—serves to show, that if 
the collector would but visit the artist himself in his 
studio, dispensing himself with the services of the middle- 
man, he might select for himself, avoid deception, 
probably save money in his purchases.” 


MopEL oF THE BattLe oF WaTERLOO.—Sight- 
seers, a few years ago, were much gratified by 
the exhibition of a model of the greatest of 
modern victories, by the hand of Captain Siborne, 
which gave a truer and better notion of this 
important battle than all the books can do. It 
is now proposed to give it a final resting-place 
in the United Service Institution; and a com- 
mittee of officers has been formed to carry out 
this intention, which we need scarcely say we 
consider a praiseworthy and proper one. 

Mepat To Sir Ropert Pgev.—Messrs. Allen 
& Moore, the well-known medallists of Birming- 
ham, have determined on the production of a 
medal of first-rate excellence to the memory of 
the great statesman, to be superior in beauty 
and finish to any they have yet done. It is to 
be in bronze or copper electro-gilt; and, from 
the high reputation of the firm, we confidently 
look forward to a specimen of their art possess- 
ing no ordinary attraction. 

M. Satamanca’s Picrures.—The collection 
of ancient art formed by the late Spanish Minister 
of Finance, has been consigned to the care of 
Mr. Henry Farrer, for disposal in England, The 
collection includes several of Velasquez’s choicest 





works ; two fine Rubens; and among other rare 
performances, some of the most i 
specimens of Snyder's animal subjects. 

Tue Deata or Netson.—A picture of large 
dimensions, measuring twenty-four feet by seven- 
teen in height, ted by Ernest Slingeneyer, 
of Brussels, has brought to England, and 
by permission of Her Majesty, was placed in the 
Banqueting Room of St. James's Palace. Here 
it has been seen only by H. R. H. Prince Albert 
and a few select persons of rank. As the picture 
will in all probability be shortly brought before 
the public, it is superfluous to descant on its 
great artistic qualities. The locale on board the 
ship where the event occurred, the features and 
costumes of the individuals present, with other 
minor details, have been faithfully interpreted by 
a visit to the Victory, now lying at Portsmouth, 
and by reference to all other existing authorities. 
His Majesty the King of the Belgians has con- 
ferred the cross of the order of Leopold upon 
the painter, for the talent he has displayed i in 
this grand historical composition. 

Erry’s “Jupement oF Panis."—Mr. Wass’s 
engraving after this magnificent picture, which 
we noticed in our January number as almost 
ee is now entirely finished and in the 
hands of the printer. .A proof which we have 
seen fully justifies the encomiums we formerly 
pronounced upon it ; it is altogether a fine work ; 
one of a class which we should be glad to see 
multiplied in this country. Mr. Wass deserves 
all praise for his spirit in entering on the work, 
which we believe to be at his own risk, and for 
the manner in which he has carried it through. 

Frencu Picture Hanctne.—The modeadopted 
by the French for hanging pictures possesses 
some advantages over our own in its simplicity 
and utility. A screw having a fixed ring ina 
line with it, is fastened to the back of the frame ; 
this is hooked on to the hold-fast in the 
wall, thus occasioning the frame to a oe for- 
ward at the upper part, and giving an advantageous 
position to the picture without any unsightly 
rod or nail appearing. 

Tae Baron Waprers.—This distinguished 
artist, the chief of the modern school of painting 
in Belgium, and director of the academy of Ant- 
werp, visited London for the first time during a 
few days of the past month; his object being 
to become acquainted with our national school 
of painting in the present exhibitions. It would 
scarcely be just or proper to detail his observa- 
tions on this subject, as they must naturally par- 
take of a private character; but without any 
breach of confidence, it may be said that he 
expressed in the highest terms his appreciation 
of the works of the living painters of England, 
and of the future advent of a great school of art 
in our country. The few works of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds he had the ma gprenan | of viewing, and 
these included the rare examples in the State 
Apartments of St. James's Palace and in Mr. 
Samuel Rogers’s possession, induced the remark 
that Sir Joshua was truly a great artist, and was 
justly placed in the highest rank among the 

+ names of former days. In our National 
Gallery, although he expressed the fullest admi- 
ration of the many superb chefs d’euvre we 

he could not restrain his astonishment 
at the degraded and filthy condition in which 
most of them were suffered to remain, obscuring 
every thing like the truth and beauty of their 
actual tints, and referring with complete el 
bation to the perfect condition of the “ Peace 
and War” of hon and the “ Bacchus and 
Ariadne” by Titian. The Baron proposes a 
more lengthened visit to England next year, 
and there is a probability that not only he, 
but several other distinguished artists of Belgium, 
will be induced to exhibit their productions in 
the annual display of the Royal Academy, when 
the locality will allow of better accommodation 
than befel Van Schendel’s elaborate picture in 
the Octagon Room. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN WaToHES.—We have recently 
inspected a watch, the manufacture of M. Patek, 
of Geneva; it has the —- S —— 
watch-keys unnecessary, by simply turning a 
screw in the handle, that winds up the watch, and 
which, by another movement, regulates the hands. 
So simple and ingenious a piece of mechanism 
deserves to be generally known. The watch- 





case is also a curious work of art, inasmuch as it 
is made historically interesting as well as beau- 
tiful; the watch being designed for America, the 
outer case contains within an ornamental border 
a view of the famous “Charter Oak” in Connec- 
ticut, of which the history is curious. Charles 
Il. granted to that state a si y liberal 
charter, in 1662, which he was anxious to rescind 
in 1687, for which purpose he sent Sir E. Andros 
to obtain it, and in solemn council to close the 
proceedings of the state under its auspices. The 
or book 1 eae Ramey word “ finis” 

y the royal em , when the room was sud- 
denly jm eke the charter abstracted, and no 
clue to it discovered until the expulsion of the 
Stuarts, when it was brought forth from an old 
oak tree, in which it had been placed by the 
hands of those who had carried it from the 
council table. The tree became ever after cele- 
brated as the depository of this important docu- 
ment. It is a good action thus to make a 
watch-case teem with historic association without 
destroying its ornamental beauty. 

Patent Gvass Sitvertne.—Mr. Hale Thomson 
has recently introduced a new and beautiful pro- 
cess for coating glass surfaces with a deposit of 

ure silver. It has been well described by Pro- 
essor Donaldson in a lecture delivered by him 
at the Royal Institute of British Architects :— 
“The deposit of silver is exceedingly thin, and 
the expense of working has been reduced within 
such limits as give every pros of its adapta- 
tion to a multitude of useful and ornamental 
purposes—especially as the brilliancy is r, 
and the colour warmer and more agreeable, than 
that of the amalgam of tin and quicksilver, with 
which our ordinary looking-glasses are coated, 
and as it is applicable to every variety of curved 
surface, the inside of the smallest glass tube 
being silvered with the same facility as a flat 
surface: coloured glass thus coated adds its 
colour to the metallic brilliancy of the silver 
seen through it; and thus the effect of gold, 
bronze, and steel can be produced in addition to 
the many harmonious combinations of silver and 
ademel: glass, which the cutting and engravin 
of surfaces flashed with a thin layer of colo 
glass will produce. The silver is protected from 
tarnishing by the glass to which it adheres, and 
at its outer surface by a preservative coating of 
cement ; and thus, by its permanent reflective 
brilliancy, it is pre-eminently suited for reflectors 
for lighthouses and railway signals, and for 
reflectors generally. Its application to orna 
mental table glass, to épergnes, toilet bottles, 
flower vases, for instance, are endless; and it is 
no less suitable for shop-front fittings, for cover- 
ing up iron pillars, for curved panels ; and when 
embossed, or in combination with marbles, 
ebony, &c. for interior decorations, to cornice 
mouldings, chandeliers, finger-plates, door-knobs, 
&c.” A brilliant and beautiful colour is pro- 
duced of different tints even in the same goblet, 
which may have all the variety and beauty of 
the Bohemian glass, with the extra brilliancy 
of metallic tints, and a totally different colour 
for the interior to that used in the exterior of 
the articles fabricated. 

Pustic Watks.—A contemporary paper in- 
forms us that public walks around the town of 
Nottingham have been recently opened, and that 
it is now possible to walk twenty-five miles by 
following their paths. All persons who have 
indulged in continental travel, know how to 
value the public places for air and exercise, so 
constantly and so wisely provided in European 
towns. The allées and are the 
general airing places of the people. Here we 
think little of such things, yet they are always 
cheerfully welcomed ; the walls of such cities 
as York and Chester are so appropriated, and 
the environs of some few others. e hope to 
find such healthy places more general ; the arti- 
san may then leave the beer-shop and skittle- 
ground, and enjoy the free air of nature. 

Bricuton Pavition.—After many vicissitudes, 
much ridicule and dislike, this eccentric edifice 
has at last ended in being devoted to public pur- 
poses. The grounds have been thrown open, 
and many thousands have availed themselves of 
the power of strolling therein. It is to be hoped 
that the edifice may be devoted to the useful 
purpose of a museum, or public place of an 
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intellectual order, which must be wanted, and 
could be well supported, in so large and import- 
ant a town. 

Mosaic Pavement.—A magnificent pavement 
discovered at Autun, in the south of France, (the 
Augustodunum of the Romans,) and which 
formed part of the decoration of a magnificent 
structure of the Gallo-Roman period, has been 
brought to this country , ag Jovet, its pro- 
prietor, and exhibited in Mall East. It is 
the central portion of a beautiful floor, and the 
subject represents Bellerophon on the winged 
horse Pegasus, destroying the Chimera. It is 
admirably executed, and the beauty of the out- 
line, the truthfulness of the shadows, and pose of 
the figures are infinitely better than we have here- 
tofore seen in works of this class; looking more 
like the work of the painter than the labour of 
the artisan in mosaic. It is seven and a half 
fect in diameter, but the entire pavement, of 
which this is a portion, measures thirty-five feet 
by thirty. 

Mar. Wornum’s Lecture at the Government 
School of Design, on Ornamental Art, on Friday, 
July 14, was characterised by much learning 
and sound judgment. It was devoted to a 
consideration of the varied styles of decoration 
since that known as the Renaissance, or Cinque- 
cento. We are exceedingly gratified to notice 
his honourable and manly demand for a due 
appreciation of the labours of the King of 
Bavaria, Ludwig L.; he contrasted what King 
Louis had done, with small means, with the 
much-vaunted doings of Louis XIV. at Ver- 
sailles. He said, and with truth :— 

“If Europe can, at the present moment, very 
generally congratulate itself on the substantial 
revival of the Arts, this is certainly very greatly 
owing to the example of a single individual,— 
Ludwig I., of Bavaria, who has done more for the 
permanent benetit of taste during the last quarter 
of a century, in the small city of Munich alone, 

was ever before accomplished, by whole 
generations of kings, either in ancient or modern 
times. All the munificence of Pericles and of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent combined, would not 
reach one tithe of the patronage of Ludwig I., of 
Bavaria. His works in every department of Art 
are truly surprising, and all accomplished in half 
the time spent by Louis XIV. over the gorgeous 
accumulations of his one palace at Versailles, 
During the quarter of a century that he was active 
the King of Bavaria raised on an average one 
great public monument every year, and occupied 
constantly about two hundred artists in their 
decoration,—in sculpture, stucco, scagliola, mosaic, 
marquetry, fresco, and encaustic. Half these 
artists have earned an independent European 
reputation, and some a lasting one, as the archi- 
tects Gaertner, Kienze, Ziebland, and Ohimiiller ; 
the sculptors Schwanthaler and Stigimayer; and 
the painters Cornelius, Schnorr, Hess, and Kaul- 
bach, and many others little less distinguished.— 
1 once stood alone,’ said the lecturer, “in the 
magnificent throne-room of the state-buildings, 
and could not help exclaiming to myself, ‘Do | 
see one only of a hundred magnificent saloons, in 
one only of the palaces, of the king of less than five 
millions of subjects!’ 1 then thought of Bucking- 
ham House, and that lumbering piece of Gothic 
in St. James's; but we are improving; still there 
is something humiliating in such comparisons, 
when we reflect that it is not money, but taste, 
which etlects these master-achievements of Art.— 
It has been said by some that this vast outlay 
in Art was, in fact, unbounded extravagance ; 
but the King of Bavaria could see further than 
such people. Twenty years ago a stranger was a 
rarity in Munich; few people had ever heard its 
name; even in 1834 there was very little, and 
bad, hotel accommodation there, because there 
was little demand for it. Now it swarms with 
strangers, pouring their hundreds of pounds daily 
into the coffers of the Munich tradesmen, who 
are already reaping the golden harvest which their 
late enlightened king has sown for them, and 
Munich now rivals Paris or Rome,” 


Sprratrieps ScnHoo. or Desten.—The annual 
meeting of this branch of the Government School 
was held on the 7th, the Karl of Carlisle in the 
chair, who expatiated on the value of giving the 
aid offered by these institutions to the humble 
student : 

“He did not mean to tell them that schools of 
design could create an imagination,—that could 
only be done by Him who clustered the stars and 
foliaged the flowers; but they could do much; 
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beaxnties in the common rays of the eun.” 

It has been the mistake of many to expect too 


much and too uickly from these institutions. 
An article in the Birmingham Gazette speaks 


forcibly on the point : 
‘For a time coumnely was in raptures; but 
finding that the schools could not effect impossibi- 


lities, and that they really were not immense 
machines for evolving new patterns (the great 
manufacturing intellect not rising to designs), the 
schools were neglected, the old system of vamping 
up worn-out designs, worthless even when new, 
was again resorted to, and the night-mare of 
foreign competition again startles the English 
manufacturer from his leth . He does not 
stop to inquire the cause of the foreigner’s success. 
~that they have employed schools of design for 
many years past, and have been content to wait till 
the Art-education of the pupil was complete before 
they expected him to furnish them with complete 
designs, or to reflect that by employing the same 
means we may do more than our foreign rivals 
have done,—may carry our distress into their terri- 
tory, and show that English workmanship, united 
to ‘sound design, will carry the world’s market 
before it. The mass of manufacturers will not 
move. They are ready to admit, theoretically, that 
the school does good to themselves, to their work- 
men, to the public,—but they will afford no help 
to extend the benefit. For their own sakes we 
entreat them to shake off this apathy.” 

Portrair or SHaksPEare.—Mr. Ford Madox 
Brown, an artist of considerable talent and repu- 
tation, has lately added to his credit for ability, 
by the production of an admirably composed 

rtrait of our great national poet. The picture 
i been exhibited at Messrs. Dickinson's, Bond 
Street, and is a three-quarter figure of the bard, 
represented standing at his writing-desk, where- 
on appear various time-honoured volumes 
which he is known to have used as material in 
the construction of his dramas. He is habited 
in a slashed doublet, and gown of sober hue, as 
he is represented in his monumental effigy at 
Stratford, which has indeed been the principal 
authority for the construction of this portrait, 
It is our firm conviction that the Stratford bust 
is the only representation to be implicitly de- 
pended on as a likeness of the bard, and Mr. 
Brown has shown how admirably it may be 
made into a living picture of “the gentle Shak- 
speare” when treated with taste and ability. 

“Tue Kine’s Stons.”—The pleasant little 
market-town of Kingston-upon-Thames has long 
been held to derive its name from the stone 
upon which some of the Saxon kings sat when 
they were crowned. A similar coronation stone 
once was preserved at Scone, on which the 
monarchs of Scotland seated themselves during 
the same ceremony ; it is now placed beneath the 
Coronation chair in Westminster Abbey. Not 
so honoured is the Saxon relic, which has been 
allowed to remain neglected and obscure until 
the present day. It is now proposed to place 
it in front of the Market Place, on a septagonal 
block of stone, in the centre of seven pillars of 
polished purbeek marble, with capitals of Caen 
stone; these pillars are typical of the Seven 
Monarchs which tradition says were crowned in 
the town. We can only express a hope that 
simplicity and good taste may characterise the 
erection. 

Correr-PLaTe Priuvrers’ BENEVOLENT FunD.— 
We are especially glad to record in our pages 
the establishment of a fund for the relief of a 
class to whom all persons connected with litera- 
ture and art are more or less indebted, as indeed 
are the public themselves, for much of the 
enjoyment which results from engraving. One 
of their rules informs us—*“ That any person 
desirous of contributing to the fund, may be 
qualified an honorary member by subscribing a 
sum not less than five shillings per annum, or 
by a donation of one guinea.” e need not 
urge their claims, nor do more than announce that 
their Committee Room is at 57, High Holborn, 
where all communications, addressed to the 
Secretary, are respectfully requested to be sent. 

Vistrors To Pustic Monuments.—According 
to a recent return the number of visitors to the 
armoury of the Tower of London, from the Ist 
of February, 1845, to March 31, 1850, has been 
249,338 ; and the amount received, at the rate of 





6d. each for admission, is 6233/. 9s. During the 
above period 1426/. has been expended in the 

of armour and ancient weapons; and 
the allowances to warders, co 


j 
January 1, 1850, has from 46,737 (in 
1846) to 41,482 (in 1849), the receipts from the 
admission fee of 6d. being for the corresponding 
years 1168/. and 10371. yearly amount ex- 
ded in keeping up the establishment varies 

m 18541. (in 1849) to 1339/. (in 1845). The 
total number of visitors admitted without 
to the Gardens and Palace of Hampton Court 
during the year 1849 amounted to 168,195, the 
largest numbers being in the months of May, 
June, July, August, and September, ranging from 
49,476 (in A ) to 14,505 (in September). 
The number of visitors admitted gratis to the 
Botanical Gardens at Kew in the same year was 
137,865, from June to September, being the 
period when the greatest number of visitors 
were admitted. The Royal Pleasure Grounds 
at Kew, which are open from Midsummer to 
Michaelmas, were visited in the same year by 
41,455 persons, The total yearly amount of 
money taken at Westminster Abbey from 1845 
to 1849 inclusively has ranged from 1306. (in 
1845) to 968/, (in 1849). The public is admitted 
gratis to the nave, transepts, and choir, and a 
charge of 6d.is made on each individual for 
exhibiting the chapels. The money thus levied, 
after payment of the tomb-showers and the ex- 
penses of cleaning the monuments, is devoted to 
such ornamental improvements of the Abbe 
and buildings belonging thereto as do not fall 
within the ordinary repairs of the fabric. The 
yearly amount received for the admission of 
visitors to St. Paul’s Cathedral at the rate of 2d. 
for each individual during the same period ranges 
from 589/. (in 1845) to 4297. (in 1848). The sums 
so received are divided, according to long-con- 
tinued practice, among the four vergers of the 
Cathedral for their own benefit. 

Mr. A. Peytey.—This able artist has resigned 
his appointment at the Cheltenham College, as 
Professor of Drawing, after having occupied that 
pence for many years with great credit to 

imself, and advantage to the many pupils 
under his care. He has returned to the Metro- 
polis, where his merits are well-known ; the Man- 
chester Silver Medal was awarded him last year 
for the best picture in water-colours. 

A Revique or THE PreteNnpER.—The unfor- 
tunate Prince Charles Edward, “the young 
Pretender” of this country, but “the rightf 
heir” of Scotland’s Jacobites, in the course of 
his melancholy wanderings, carried a portable 
knife, fork, and spoon, in a leathern case about 
his person ; on his departure from Scotland they 
were given as a souvenir to the Primrose family, 
with whom Flora Macdonald was connected, 
and having been guarded with jealous care, were 
ultimately presented to Sir Walter Scott, as the 
most befitting recipient. When George IV. 
visited Edinburgh, Bir Walter presented this 
curious historic oe to that poe ng Ae as 
the greatest gift a nati writer co e 
to his king. From the king it passed to the 


her son, the Lord Londesborough, who has pos- 
session of it. The intrinsic value of the article 
is not great, but the historic value is priceless, 
no doubt, to many Scotsmen, 

CaynaBic Decorarion.—This patented com- 
position, which has been exclusively used for 
the decoration of the Opera House, in Covent 
Garden, is of Italian origin, and takes its name 
from its principal material, hemp or flax; that 
only being which is the refuse of the mill 
or the rope manufactory, which is mixed with a 
heated resinous compound, and on 
into sheets of different thicknesses, about 
twenty feet diameter. These sheets are as close 
and as firm as ae which they in 
some degree resemble ; and by means of metallic 
dies are made to assume any of the decorative 
forms usually supplied by plaster or carved 
ornaments, particularly as they can be coloured 
and gilt. The material is cheap, and possesses 
the quality of great lightness, all of which eom- 
bine to render it worth the attention of decors 
tive artists. 
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REVIEWS. 


A Lerrer To Lorp Joun Russell, ON THE 
Future Location oF THE NATIONAL GAL- 
LeRY AND Royat ACADEMY, By JoHN 
Dorie. Published by J. W. Parker, 
London. 

Public opinion is beginning to manifest itself on 

these important matters in a way that cannot be 

mistaken, and that will not brook much longer 

postponement of some definite arrangement of a 

subject in which all are, more or less, interested. 
That portion of the community, and it is by no 
means an insignificant one, which attaches any 
value to the fine arts of the country, is fully per- 
suaded that in neither of these two institutions, 
the National Gallery and the Royal Academy, are 
affairs managed in such a manner as best promotes 
the — for which they were primarily ap- 
pointed; that the National Gallery is in every 
way a its a ill suited for its 

ur ; and that such a change is necessary in 
the Peonstitution of the Royal Academy, as will 
more satisfactorily develope the stren of the 

English school of Art at this period. The author 

of this ‘‘ Letter,” whom we believe to be the 

celebrated political caricaturist known under the 
monogram of H.B., in a few sensible, moderate 
observations, points out to the Premier, from the 
testimony of competent witnesses, the injuries 
which the pictures of the nation are yearly receiv- 
ing from being placed in their present unhealthy 
locality, and the necessity that exists, therefore, 
for their being immediately removed. It is right, 
however, to mention that this pamphiet was 
written before the re-appointment of the com- 
mittee on the National Gallery, and of the scientific 
men who, as we stated last month, have been 
requested to furnish a report on this particular 
matter. He also shows beyond dispute that the 
very reason why Trafalgar Square has hitherto 
been considered a suitable spot for locating the 
pictures; namely, because of its ready accessibility 
and nearness to the great thoroughfares and cen- 
tres of business, is just that one which makes it 
the least desirable. This he shows by adducing 
facts of which we ourselves have frequently been 
eye-witnesses, that the rooms are constantly made 
the rendezvous of crowds of idlers, who, for want 
of other employment, congregate thcre, not with 
the motive of seeing the pictures, but ‘‘to make 
an improper use of a public building.’”’ Attention 
is next directed to the Academy, which, Mr. Doyle 
thinks, should have the whole of the present 
edifice assigned to its use, which would then 
enable that body to extend its powers of usefulness 
as a school of Art, and to open its doors more 
widely to those who possess a title to membership, 
but are excluded on the ground of insufficient 
space to do justice to all. He lastly ventures an 
opinion upon the site for a new National Gallery, 
and fixes upon that where Kensington Palace 
now stands, as in all respects most eligible for the 
purpose. We are strongly inclined to the same 
opinion, and could we now spare room for his 
remarks, we would gladly quote his arguments 
in confirmation of our own. All, however, we 
can now do is to express a hope that this pamphlet 
will be the means of urging the government to 
take up the matter at once, and vigorously; the 
season ought not to be permitted to pass away, and 
the future fate of these institutions be still left in 
uncertainty. We would that the Academy should 
retain its present abode, with the enlarged accom- 
modation which the other wing would give it; 
and that the national pictures should be remoy: 
to some - where they may be seen under the 
pure light of heaven, be preserved from the ele- 
ments of decay, and be studied in comparative 
quietude and peace: it is not amid the dimness 
and turmoil of an overgrown city that the beauties 
of Art are most satisfactorily seen, or its lessons 
most effectually taught. 








Tue Lire or Fra AnGgtico. Printed for the 
ARUNDEL Socrery. 


At the first institution of this society we pointed 
out its peculiar claims to attention, and now after 
some lapse of time we are enabled to review its 
works. The Life here translated by G. A. Bezzi, 
from the Italian of Vasari, with notes and illus- 
trations, is their first literary production; it is 
accompanied by a series of twenty plates executed 
by Mr. G. Scharf, Jun., being outline copies from 
the principal works of this celebrated old artist ; 
anda — engraving from one of his chefs d’euvre, 
is also offered to subscribers as their first engravin 

ofimportance. The funds of the society are smal. a 
and,as they mention in their report, ‘‘ to execute 
such works as they originally contemplated, the 
list of members must be considerably extended.” 





It is evident that the original intentions of the | erudition, and his remarks on the classic antiquities 
society were too extensive to be carried out without | of the island are characterised by taste —y judg- 
an outlay which would require five times the | ment; the field which he has selected for the 
amount they at present have at command. The | display of these qualifications is a fine one for the 
objects of the society were , and we hope they pereee, and he has used it to = advantage. 
pop On be fully devel . The Life here given e must not omit to notice the illustrations 
is chiefly valuable for the corrections and additions | accompanying this volume from sketches by the 
ublished in the notes, inasmuch as Vasari is fami- | Earl of ry, G. Petrie, R.H.A., and others 
ar to all Art-scholars. The illustrations are well | chosen from some of the most attractive points 
selected, and executed with much delicacy, fully | the country, and etched with the well-known 
bearing out the character of the artist-priest. The | ability of the Messrs. Cooke. 
large print of St. Lawrence distributing Alms, from _ 
a fresco in the Vatiean, is an ey tw and | Biack’s Picturesats® Tovrists Iv ENGLAND 
beautiful specimen of the master. It has alread AND Scortanp, Published by Apam & 
—_ oe 7 b Re | 1 = a ag a School, Cuaries Brack, Edinburgh. 
pi. xil., bu er an much less accuracy | Travelling in the present day possesses an abund- 
ee nade Sines ofexpression. The minor | ance of chvantages enknoen to our forefathers. 
eta - — singularly defective, as an exami- | The amount of comfort and convenience of transit 
thee of the two together will abundantly prove. | we now possess, and the care with which all infor- 
S e ee done well in restoring | mation necessary for its due enjoyment can now be 
t phone ¢ — and — of the original | obtained, are such as the most wealthy of past times 
inet eo an ar gy one t is very charm~ | could not procure. If we look back to the books 
g fron T. y Ray ap after an original | which a century ago were published s aringly and 
the, y M. Lunner. ere is an evident desire on | at a high price, such as Pennant’s “ Tours,” how 
Sm re he —_, to do their work well; and | strongly do they contrast with such cheap volumes 
cn mr fa reyes iaeatanan of strength in num- | as the present; printed widely and published expen- 
‘wall -~ * at they may continue their labours | sively, their utility was merely that of amusing 
as wellas they have commenced them. je ema of the .; _ areas not of = 
ee plying the wants of the many. Now we have 
A a Series or Drawine Corts weak seal containing fifty times that amount of 
Be ANDSCAPE SUBJECTS FOR THE USE OF | information at one-fifth of the price of those 
Hoots. By F. W. Hume. Published by | bygone tomes, That these books are largely 
the NATIONAL Society For PROMOTING THE patronised is evident by the number of edi- 
EpvcaTion or THE Poor, &c., Westminster. | tions which each runs through. No man travels 
Whatever award of praise we are inclined to bestow | now without such useful monitors, Publishers 
on this publication, for its merits as a useful guide | also appear to do their parts well, and, as in the 
to the learner, is small in comparison with the | present instance, continually add and —— on 
object which has induced the society, under whose | the original work until it is complete in eve 
direction it has been executed, to put it forth. We | necessary point. “‘The Touristin England”’ isexcel- 
are no advocates for giving the humble classes an | lently arranged, and with its maps and views, and 
education unsuited to that sphere of life wherein | well condensed information, is a very useful hand- 
Providence has placed them, but we are earnestly | book. ‘Scotland”’ is far more diffuse, and is a 
solicitous that every facility should be afforded | volume containing so much of a “‘ readable” and 
them for improving their mental condition,—for | amusing character, that it may be advantageously 
raising themselves, when it is in their power, to a perused’ by those who only “‘ travel in books.” 
higher position,—and that every means should be 
employed which may the better enable them to | Lives or THE Most EMINENT PAINTERS, ScULP- 








appreciate and enjoy whatever is worthy the regard TORS, AND ArcuiTEcTs. Translated from 
of an intelligent and enquiring mind. It is there- the Italian of Giorgio Vasari, by Mrs. J. 
fore with sincere gratification we find a | and Foster. Vol.I, Published byH.G. Bonn, 
powerful institution like the National Society London. 


introducing a system of instruction in drawing into | The student in art, literature, and science, is 
their schools, not to supersede other and more | greatly indebted to Mr. Bohn for the many valu- 
po we ne > but as a means of general | able publications contained in the “ Standard 
enlightenment in the pathway to knowledge. We | Library,” the extremely moderate cost of which 
have in our day seen the highest offices in church | enables almost any one to procure it. The present 
and state worthily filled by men who learned the | yolume forms a portion of the series, Vasari’s 
elements of their profession in establishments | work has been a text-book for every continental 
scarcely more dignified than a “ National School ;” | writer upon Italian Art since its first appearance in 
and they who come after us may find a future Etty, | 1550, and has always been consulted as a guide by 
or Turner, or other great painters acknowledge | the picture-collector. But to the majority of 
that in a “ National School” he took his first | English it has hitherto proved almost a sealed 
lesson in Art, and imbibed his love of it. The | yolume, inasmuch as, till now, no translation in 
three parts which constitute this series are excel- | our language has been published. Vasari himself 
lently adapted to their purpose; Mr. Hulme’s | put forth two editions in Florence, the latter of 
name is too well known to our subscribers as an | which, with considerable additions and numerous 
elegant landscape-draughtsman to render any | portraits engraved on wood, was carried down to 
eulogy necessary ; his lithographed sketches in the | the year 1387. Since then, eight other editions 
work under review are simple, clear, free, and | have been circulated in Italy ; the last of these was 
well-arranged in progressive lessons. We can | published in six volumes, at Florence also; and the 
conscientiously commend them to any learner. eleventh edition, commenced in 1846, is still in 
ee course of publication. This demand shows the 
AN AvuTUMN IN SictLy; being an Account of the | estimation attached to the book in the country 
Principal Remains of Antiquity existing in | where it was first compiled, Germany has also an 
that Island, with Short Sketches of its Ancient | excellent translation by Schorn, formerly editor of 
and Modern History. 4 the Marquis of | the “ Kunts-Blatt ;” and France one, which Mrs, 
Ormonde. Published by Hopegs & SMITH, | Forster considers quite unworthy of the name, 
Dublin. Vasari tells us in his “ Life,” which forms the 
The press of Ireland has, for so long past, brought | concluding part of his voluminous biographical 
forth little but political pamphlets and partisan | work, that it was undertaken in consequence of a 
tracts, that it must be hailed asa good omen for | suggestion of the celebrated Paolo Giovio, and at 
the future when publishers venture upon a work | the request of Cardinal Farnese. Vasari was him- 
that has nothing in common with’ these, and that | self a painter and architect of no mean reputation, 
comes, in itself, within a higher order of literature. | and the intimate friend of Michel Angelo : livin 
The tourist of the present day who places the | in the midst of the Art-world of that period, an 
results of his travels before the public, must aim | associating with all the great painters whom the 
at something more than a pleasant sketch to render | high character of the sc ools of Rome and Flo- 
his work agreeable ; the charm cf novelty has long | rence had collected in those cities, in each of which 
been taken away, by a multitude of travellers, | he was professionally engaged, he had both ability 
from almost every place to which civilisation | and opportunity for the efficient discharge of the 
extends: and the critic whose lot it is to sit daily | important literary labours he undertook. And 
and hourly at his table, surrounded with these | notwithstanding subsequent writers, such as Lanzi, 
literary labours, now knows as much, from report, | who confines himself, by the way, toa history of 
concerning the wonders of the world as he who painting ny eee discovered inaccuracies of dates, 
has seen them with his own eyes. The Marquis | and have d sputed his statements, still, as Mrs, 
of Ormonde, ap ntly conscious of this fact, has | Foster just! remarks, “ They have generally found 
endeavoured rather to make his volume acceptable | in him their best resources; in his book almost 
to the scholar and the antiquary, than to produce | every subsequent performance in the same depart- 
a book of entertaining gossip; still it must not be | ment is based, nor do we open a work on the Arts 
discarded on this account by the general reader, in any langu without finding his authority ex- 
who will find here both instruction and enter- | tensively cited.” Vasari’s ‘ Lives ’ is a vast —_— 
tainment, His Lordship writes like a man of | tion, and must have cost the author infinite la 
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and research; considering the period, in which it 
was written, it is admirable in style—eloquent and 
powerful in . 

We hail Mrs. Foster’s clever and interesting 
translation as a valuable and most welcome addi- 
an ns of pochedoual tamelaign, tedapontent ot 
amount of i w , independent o 
her skill as a translator, to bear on the subject, in 
the shape of notes and text-illustrations ; correciing 
numerous errors which appear in former editions, 
and informing us of the present localities where 
many of the pictures referred to are now placed: 
this, her intimate acquaintance with the principal 
European galleries, has enabled her to determine. 
Without in any way deviating from the letter of the 
original, she gives us its spirit in a style that cannot 


be too highly Commended. We would therefore | 
advise those collectors who are still in search of | 


examples of the early Italian schools of painting, to 
consult her work, as a means to an end which need 
not be mentioned in extenso. The young historical 
painter ought to read it for its erudition in his own 
profession ; and even the Young England school 
of painting may gather wisdom from its pages by 
learning that the great masters of three centuries 
ago mistook not deformity for beauty, nor con- 
torted countenances for expression. For ourselves 
we anticipate with pleasure the remaining volumes, 
to enrich the shelves of our library among those 
publications that treat of Art. 


Tue Banon’s Cuanoen, Engraved by R.Graves, 
A.R..A., from the Picture by J. F. Hernine. 
Published by H. Graves & Co., London. 

If a national taste be indicated, as we hold it in a 

great measure to be, by the popularity of a peculiar 

class of artistic works, then assuredly we are the 
most horse-loving and dog-loving people in Chris- 
tendom, for pictures wherein these animals are the 
prominent features are unquestionably those having 
the greatest demand from us, We,—that is the 
critic, not the English public,—confess to have 
been almost surfeited with engravings of this 
description, and have oftentimes writtea as much, 
yet when such as this, from the pncil of Herring, 
nulli secundus, and from the burin of Robert 

Graves, comes before us, we cannot regard it as 

one too many, but feel far more inclined to give it 

a hearty welcome. The sentiment of the work 

has, with us, a charm even greater than the excel- 

lence of its manner ; with such a subject we revert 
to times when, with less of profession, and perha 

less of selfish worldly-wisdom, there was infinitely 
more of hearty sincerity, and of what, with all its 
apparent rudeness, had in it more of the romance 
and the chivalry of life; for the dark archway, 
and the iron-bound portcullis, enclosed the noble, 
and the generous, and the fair, nor was the gate 
shut against the claims of wretchedness and poverty. 

Charity and benevolence dispensed their gifts with 

no grudging hand then, though through other 

ehannels than we now see them at work, and there 
were fewer opportunities of the world knowing 
how much good was done by stealth; every age 
has its virtues. ‘“‘ The Baron’s Charger ”’ is a noble 
white horse, which, with another horse, a page is 

holding in the court-yard of the old mansion. A 

aay gi is amusing herself and her companion 

y teac ing a dog to beg; a fine hound has reared 
himself against the breast of the page; other dogs 
are sitting about, and a peacock is perched on the 
end of a wall that flanks a picturesque fountain. 

The composition is most effective ; the head of the 

female very beautiful, and the “ Charger” capi- 

tally drawn, except the upper part of the near 
hind leg, which appears to us, who do not presume 
to have studied the anatomy of the horse, too 
wavy in the outline. The picture is beautifully 
engraved in every part, so much so as to cause us 
to think we never saw work more excellent in any 
similar subject. It will make a most fitting com- 
panion to Mr. Watt's plate, after E, Landseer, of 
“* Horses at the Fountain.” 


Sin Tatton Syxes, Bart. Engraved by G. R. 


Waxp, from the Picture by F.Grant, A.R.A. | 


This is an excellent portrait of the worthy York- 
shire baronet, so well known and esteemed in 
sporting circles—one of the last of the old English 
gentlemen, now almost an extinct race. He is 
pictured booted and mounted, with his head 
uncovered, and is placed under the shade of a 
tree, which stands in a meadow where sheep are 
grazing. Both figures, the horse and his rider, are 
vigorously drawn, while the expression of Sir 
Tatton's face is marked by that benevolence and 
frankness which distinguish his “ order.”” The 
work is well engraved in mezzotinto, by Mr. 
Ward, who has attained nearly as much ce ebrity 
in this class of art, as his present model has among 
we oan enthusiastic olmivese of the bold fox- 
unter, 











Pictures or Nuremperc; and RAMBLES IN 
THe Hitts AND VALLEYS OF FRANCONIA. 
By H. J. Wuitiine. Published by R. 
Bentwey, London. 
Mr. Whitling is a pleasant, chatty fellow-traveller ; 
he established his claim to this in his journey to 
“ Heidelberg,” and he fully sustains his reputa- 
tion in the present volumes. Few parts of 
Germany have been so little noticed by literary 
tourists as Nuremberg, notwithstanding the man 
attractions which the old city with its histo 
associations, and its interesting relics, architectural 
and others, holds out for the study and observation 
of the writer. Mr. Whitling has found in — a 
sufficient supply whereon to pen two most agree- 
able volumes, interspersed with judicious and 
sensible observations of his own, and with some 
local and traditionary stories of an amusing 
character. There is no useless show of learning 
in what he writes ; nevertheless, there is abundant 
information conveyed in a very pleasant and 
instructive form; we do not often meet with a 
traveller’s tales in which there is so little to 
condemn, and so much to commend. 


AnecpoTes oF THE Anxistocracy. Second 
Series. By J. Bernarp Burke, Esq. Pub- 
lished by E. Cuurton, London. 

That ‘‘ truth is strange, stranger than fiction,” is 

a saying so familiarly and so constantl —— 

before us, that it is tacitly allowed by all, and 

passed almost into a proverb. Mr. Burke has con- 
trived by the aid of his intimate knowledge of 
family history to present a series of narratives 
remarkable for their curiosity and variety, and no 
teller of invented tales is more amusing than he. 
His stories range over early and recent times ; 
and the legend of the fourteenth century, with 
its tale of blood and horror like that of “the 
tragedy of Sir John Eland,’’ fraught with savage 
revenge, and speaking loudly of the insecurity of 
life in the middle , is succeeded by a tale of 
modern heroism in the narrative of Lady Harriet 

Acland. The quaint peculiarities of Sir John 

Dinely, and his eager and humorous advertisements 

for a wife, may excite the risibility of those who 

seek the volumes for amusement ; while the lovers 
of the marvellous may find a satisfactory enjoy- 
ment in the “‘ true” ghost stories, related even by 
the famous Lord Castlereagh but a few years since. 
Past ages and present contribute their quota of 
amusing narratives; and although we think some 
few of them too slight to deserve a place in such 
volumes, we cannot but consider this as belong- 
ing to the rare class of works which administer 
to amusement through the aid of instruction, and 

‘open the page of life’ in a manner which may 

give scope to the thoughtful who ponder on “ the 

great and little creature—man !”’ 


A System or Warter-Cotour Parntinc. By 
Aanon Pen.ey, Member of the New Society 
of Painters in Water-Colours. Published by 
Winsor & Newron, Rathbone Place. 

The instructions contained in this book are 

intended, we observe, to follow ‘‘ Rowbotham’s 

Art of Painting in Water-Colours,”’ a little work 

which we lately noticed, and which contains such 

initiative lessons as suppose a perfect ignorance of 
the Art. Thus, this system of water-colour 
painting proposes to conduct the student to a skil- 
ful execution of all the final manipulation processes 
employed in the present advanced state of the Art. 

We have never seen, even in productions of more 

considerable magnitude, so varied and abundant— 

aap, Soeeae~6 list of landscape tints as is con- 
tained in this little book. So comprehensive is it 


| in this part of its instruction, that we think that 


even many already accomplished in the Art might 
gather much valuable information from it. The 
work is purely practical ; the student is not embar- 
rassed by any theoretical jargon, which is very 
often unintelligible to the long practised artist, but 
the precepts are laid down with perfect distinct- 
ness, and their application and results easily 
understood. The “ Practice ” begins with instruc- 
tions for the first general tint, and then proceeds 
to describe the method of manipulating the sky, 
all the phenomena of which are treated of, and 
ample rules laid down for every variety of sky. 
After a few judicious observations on the ‘‘ Force 
of Colour,” distances are treated of; and for 
painting these, a list of colours and tints are given, 
suitable to every phase. The succeeding heads are 
**Calm Water,” “ Brooks, and Running Streams,” 
**Rough Water, or Sea,”’ “‘ Shipping and Boats,” 
“ Rocks,” “ Foliage,” “ Fire-grounds,” ‘ Banks 
and Roads,” ‘‘ Buildings,” “ Figures and Cattle,” 
&e. The utility of brief notes of natural arenes 
ances, is pointed out—a practice adopted by all 
artists who work from nature, and desire to pre- 
serve their own memoranda of transient effects. 





In short, the entire practice of water-colour Art is 
laid open, by a series of plain directions, which 
render this work the most valuable that has yet 
appeared on the subject. 





DRAWING FROM OBJECTS. By HANNAH Botton. 
Published by GroomBripecs & Sons, London. 
The name of the authoress of this book is al er 
new to us in connexion with the Arts; but it 
appears from her introductory remarks that she 
has been e for some past as a teacher 
of drawing ; and it is quite evident from what she 
here writes that she is eminently qualified for her 
profession. It is long since we met with a work 

on the subject of linear drawing so well 

to be of infinite service to the learner; and this, 
chiefly, because of its exceeding simplicity. Per- 
spective, that ‘‘ monster of such hideous mien,” to 
every beginner is, in its elementary nature, taught 
without the mention of its name; all technicalities 
and phrases ordinarily used in relation to it are 
avoided, as also every “‘ hard word” which might 
require a second book for its elucidation. i 

has been the great aim of the writer, as expressed 
in her own words; and it is so far judicious that, 
without overlooking the difficulties which beset 
the introductory steps to the acquirement of the 
science of perspective, it renders them compara- 
tively easy of attainment, and clears the way for 
the study of more abstruse works. Another point 
insisted on, to which, indeed, the whole argument 
of the book inclines, is the absolute necessity of 
drawing from objects rather than from copies, if 
you desire to make a correct draughtsman of your 
pupil; we know right well this practice is rarely 
adopted by the modern teacher, whose purpose it 
is to get up a finished drawing to gratify a parent’s 
pride, or to exhibit his own skill in attempting to 
make an artist of one who, perhaps, is ignorant of 
the very first ee om of Art; but it is, neverthe- 
less, a point we would always contend for as the only 
true method by which drawing can be practically 
taught or satisfactorily learn The system re- 
commended in the work before us embraces the 
education of the eye, the cultivation of the mind, 
and the training of the hand; when these are 
effected there will be no difficulty in applying them 
to every purpose of Art, whether the merely useful 
and mechanical, or the picturesque and decorative ; 
and we certainly know of no more direct and 
pleasant road by which the young student may 
arrive at the end of his wishes than by oes the 
lady, who here brings forward the results of her 
experience at the Home and Colonial Training 
Schools, as a guide. 


RoMAN TESSELATED PAVEMENTS DISCOVERED 
at Leicester. Published by J. R. Smitu, 
London, 

The elaborate and beautiful pavement of the 

Romano-British period, discovered in 1830, a 

few yards west of the well-known fragment known 

as “the Jury-wall,” at Leicester, is admirably 
delineated in one of these plates. For elaboration 
and richness of design it is believed to be unequalled 
by any other yet discovered in this country; it is 
so fai fully rendered in coloured lithogra ry as to 
leave nothing to be wished, and cannot fail to be 
gratifying alike to the antiquary, the historian, and 
the lover of Art. With it is published a smaller 
pavement, chiefly remarkable for its curiosity, and 
meager | apeaing Ss aiming his darts at 

Diana; the goddess being accompanied by her 

favourite stag. Unlike the other, it isa very rude 

work of Art. Mr. J. Evroyd Smith, a zealous, but 

not a rich, country amateur, proposes to publish a 

series of the most remarkable pavements discovered 

in this country, many of which remain undelineated, 

He has shown himself so admirably fitted for th 

task that we hope he will be properly encouraged 

In other countries the government would aid such 

a task ; here private patronage can only be de; 

on, 


View or QueEn’s CoLLeGE, Cork. 
This very beautiful lithograph, after a drawing by 
Mr. R. L. Stopford, gives an exceedingly agree- 
able view of the new educational college erect 
on the cliff which overhangs— ; ‘ 

“The pleasant waters of the river Lea.” 

Beauty of situation is a great advan e fo an 
architect, and the designer of the present buil ne. 
Sir Thomas Deane, has fully availed h 0 
so happy a chance, and has adopted that —— ue 
style of architecture, the Early Tudor, for 
building. Turret, hall, and gable are seen to 
great advantage, and in most picturesque yuaey, 
and the print does full justice to the building a» 
its fortunate locality ; while it makes better known 
to us an architect who is famous in his own 


country. 
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